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A  shout  rose  from  tho  spectators,  foi 
same  discovery,  and  rushed  at 
Terry  prepared  to  bJ  eck 


j  oaw  iriiub  rroc  •naa*the  ball, 
rnot,  to  tackle  him.  Observing  this 
attempt  by  dashing  between  them. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Long  Pass 

OR,  THE  PLAY  THAT  PUZZLED  ALL 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. — The  Reckless  Automobilists. 

Along  a  country  highway  there  dashed  a  motor 
car  which  held  four  occupants,  two  girls  and 
two  youths.  They  were  laughing  and  having 
the  best  kind  of  a  time. 

■{  ‘‘Fred,”  cried  one  of  the  girls,  “I  wish  you 
would  turn  off  here  to  the  left  and  run  over 
to  Montrise.  It  is  such  a  pretty  town,  and  we 
can  call  and  see  Jack  Mann,  and  his  sister 
Beatrice.  Will  you  ?  ” 

_  “All  right,  Evelyn,”  said  the  youth  at  the 
wheel,  “anything  to  please  you.  I  have  not  seen 
Jack  for  many  moons.  I  understand  he  lately 
started  in  business  for  himself.” 

“That  is  true,”  spoke  up  the  other  girl,  “he 
Jjas  taken  up  his  father's  mill  business,  for  Mr. 
Mann  has  retired.  I  hear  that  Jack  is  doing 
well.” 

“Jack  is  a  fine  fellow,”  said  Terry  Olcott,  th“ 
other  youth.  “He  is  capable  of  doing  well  any 
where.  I  know'  that  at  school  he  was  the  best 
all-round  ball  player  we  had.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  chums 
and  they  had  invited  their  sweethearts,  Evelyn 
Olcott,  Terry’s  sister,  and  Mary  Hamilotn,  who 
was  Terry’s  girl,  to  take  a  ride  through  the 
country  around  Fredonia,  the  home  town  of  the 
Olcotts.  Fred  had  a  new  motor  car,  and  he 
was  glad  of  /the  chance  to  try  it  out.  It  proved 
to  be  a  fast  car,  and  they  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  much.  The  day  was  a  splendid  one  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  air  was  sweet.  Over  the 
road  to  Montrose  they  sped  now,  and  soon  they 
wound  around  the  hill  and  came  into  the  village 
street.  Suddenly,  as  they  ran  into  the  town, 
they  passed  near  a  field  where  a  number  of 
young  men  were  out  in  football  togs  having  a 
practise  game.  As  they  caught  sight  of  them, 
Fred  pulled  up,  saying: 

“Oh,  say,  that  looks  good.  Let  us  take* a 
look  at  the  champions.” 

“My,  my,”  exclaimed  Evelyn  Olcott,  “I  will 
wager  it  is  the  Montrose  eleven  of  which  Jack 
is  the  captain.  They  say  that ^ he  has  the  best 
eleven  in  this  region.  They  beat  Fredonia  the 
other  day.” 

‘Did  they?”  asked  Fred  with  wonder,  “then^ 
they  are  all  right,  for  there  are  a  lot  of  good 

pia  .  er  in  our  town.” 


Just  then,  a  player  was  seen  to  take  the  hall 
and  go  around  the  right  end  for  twenty  yards. 
It  was  a  star  play,  and  caused  the  crowd  to 
yell: 

“Go  it,  Jack!  Make  the  touchdown.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “that  is  our 
friend.  Jack  Mann,  now.  He  is  right  in  the 
game.” 

This  was  seen  to  be  a  fact.  He  had  made  a 
wonderful  run  through  a  cloud  of  tacklers  and 
placed  the  ball  down  on  the  ten  yard  line  of 
the  opposing  eleven.  As  he  arose  from  the  bunch 
he  chanced  to  look  over  and  saw  the  four  young 
people  in  the  car.  At  once  he  recognized  them 
and  waved  his  hand  at  them  cordially.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  leave  the  game?  yet  to  go  over  and 
sneak  to  them  but  after  the  touchdown  which  fol¬ 
lowed  he  ran  out  and  to  the  car,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  shaking  hands  with  all. 

“Well,  well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Fearnot 

d  Olcott,”  he  cried,  “also  the  voung  ladies, 
vjet  out  and  come  over  while  we  make  another 
touchdown.  You  are  going  to  visit  us,  are  you 
not?  Here  is  Beatrice,  and  she  has  been  looking 
for  you  for  a  month  now.” 

“Oh,  we  were  taking  a  spin  in  the  new  car 
and  thought  we  would  run  over  and  see  you 
for  a  few  moments,”  said  Fred;  “no,  we  cannot 
stop  long  this  time.  Perhaps  we  may  pome  over 
later.  I  would  like  to  see  you  play  in  a  game.” 

Jack  and  his  sister  were  both  disappointed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  remain  and  make 
a  visit.  They  chatted  a  long  time,  however,  and 
then  Jack  had  to  go  back  into  the  game.  But, 
after  the  time  was  played  out,  he  came  back 
again.  This  time  he  cried: 

“I  wonder  if  we  could  not  induce  you  fellows 
to  play  with  us  in  the  next  game?  We  need 
the  strongest  eleven  that  we  can  rake  up  to 
beat  the  Madison  eleven.  They  have  all  ex-col¬ 
lege  players  and  they  are  coming  over  with  the 
expectation  of  beating  us.  We  have  not  yet  met 
with  defeat.” 

Fred  said: 

“1  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  do.  it.  Jack,  for 
we  have  promised  our  time  to,  Miss  Evelyn  and 
her  friend  here.  Miss  Hamilton,  tf  you  can  fix 
it  up  with  them  we  might  consider  it.” 

All  laughed,  and  Beatrice  and  her  brother 
then  pitched  into  the  two  Fredonia  girls  and 
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fairly  begged  them  to  permit  the  boys  to  play. 
Evelyn  laughed  and  said: 

“Fred  knows  very  well  that  we  would  have 
not  the  least  bit  of  objection  and  indeed  we 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  see  both  him 
and  Terry  on  the  gidiron.” 

“Then  it  is  settled,”  cried  Jack  joyfully,  “it  is 
a  go!  We  will  have  the  eleven  to  beat  anything 
in  the  country.” 

But  Fred  shook  his  head  and  then  lie  and 
Terry  entered  into  a  long  discussion  of  the 
game.  Some  of  the  players  came  over  and  were 
introduced  and  the  subject  grew  warm.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  both  Fred  and  Terry  be¬ 
came  more  than  interested,  and  though  they 
would  not  give  their  word  before  they  took  their 
leave,  Fred  said: 

“We  will  think  it  over,  Jack.  If  we  decide  to 
play  we  will  let  you  know  in  good  season.  I 
suppose  that  we  can  run  over  and  practise  with 
you  any  time  we  feel  like  it.” 

“Certainly,  and  we  will  show  you  that  we 
have  the  stuff  for  a  winner.  I  know  that  our 
playing  is  rather  crude,  but  with  you  and  Olcott 
with  us  we  will  make  good.” 

When  they  were  once  more  out  on  the  road 
and  making  their  way  back  home  all  that  they 
could  talk  about  was  the  game,  and  the  girls 
were  more  than  eager  that  Fred  and  Terry  should 
play.  But  Fred  knew  that  it  was  likely  that 
he  would  have  to  run  down  to  New  York  and 
see  to  some  business  there  and  he  said: 

“I  will  consider  it.  If  I  find  that  my  broker, 
Middleton,  can  attend  to  my  affairs,  then  we  will 
certainly  play.  I  dearly  love  to  play  the  game.” 

The  words  were  barely  out  of  his  mouth  when 
there  occurred  an  incident  that  furnished  excite¬ 
ment  and  some  disaster.  Around  the  turn  in 
the  road  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Fre- 
donia,  there  dashed  a  car  containing  four  occu¬ 
pants  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a  crash 
and  the  right  wheel  of  Fearnot’s  car  was  wrench¬ 
ed  off  and  the  other  car  was  overturned.  The 
occupants  of  the  overturned  car  were  all  men, 
and  as  thev  now  scrambled  out  of  the  wreck 
it  was  seen  that  they  were  covered  with  dust 
but  were  unharmed. 

The  accident  was  owing  to  the  carelessness 
and  fast  driving  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  of 
the  other  car,  and  Fred  was  angry.  As  the 
men  picked,  themselves  up  the  owner  of  the 
smashed  car  ran  over  and  cried  hotly: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  running  into  us?  You 
will  pay  dearly  for  this.” 

“Are  you  not  a  little  bit  mistaken  in  that?” 
asked  Fred  quietly.  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  you  who  ran  into  us.” 

“That  is  a  lie!  You  deliberately  steered  into 
us.” 

Fred  instantly  walked  up  to  the  man  and  look¬ 
ed  him  straight  in  the  eye.  He  was  really  angry 
now. 

“One  moment,  my  friend,”  he  said;  “vou  have 
called  me  a  liar.  Before  we  go  further  with 
this  discussion  you  will  withdraw  that  statement 
Dr  I  will  make  you.  Retract  it,  I  sav,  and 
at  once.” 

“What  is  that?  You  will  force  me  to  take 
nark  what  I  said?  Well,  that  is  prettv  cool.  I 
certainly  will  not  take  it  back,  and  furthermore, 


I  want  you  to  settle  with  me  for  the  damage 
to  my  car.” 

The  other  men  had  come  up  now  and  one  of 
them  called  out: 

“Make  him  pay  up,  Lamont.  If  he  does  not, 
take  it  out  of  his  hide.” 

Fred  saw  in  a  moment  that  there  was  going 
to  be  trouble.  He  turned  to  Terry  and  said: 

“Stand  by.  There  is  something  coming  our 
way.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry  with  a  smile.  “I  guess 
that  we  are  good  -for  it.  I  am  ready.” 

There  were  really  only  two  of  the  men  who 
were  to  be  much  feared  and  it  was  a  fact  that 
they  were  ruffians.  They  knew  well  enough 
that  they  were  to  blame,  but  they  thought  they 
could  intimidate  the  two  youths.  They  had 
barked  up  the  wrong  tree,  though,  and  as  the 
man  who  had  called  Fred  a  liar  realized  that 
the  boys  were  not  going  to  take  back  water  he 
was  half  inclined  to  back  down  himself. 

“Are  you  going  to  settle  for  the  damage  you 
have  done  our  car?”  he  demanded  threateningly. 
“Speak  up!” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  paying  for  damages 
that  I  am  not  responsible  for,”  said  Fred  coolly, 
“but,  before  we  go  further,  you  must  retract 
the  statement  you  made  that  I  am  a  liar.  I 
do  not  permit  anyone  to  call  me  such  a  name 
as  that.” 

“Perhaps  you  can  make  me,”  sneered  the  man, 
“I  know  that  you  were  on  our  side  of  the  road 
anyway,  and  if  you  had  been  in  your  proper 
place  there  would  have  been  no  accident.  You 
are  liable  under  the  law.” 

“Wait  a  moment,”  said  Fred  coolly;  “you  were 
going  beyond  the  speed  limit.  I  was  on  the 
right  side.  You  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  and  it  can  be  proved  by  the  wheel  tracks. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  them  to  see.  They 
speak  for  themselves.” 

The  motorists  knew  this  well  enough,  but  now 
one  of  them  said: 

“Oh,  thunder!  What  is  the  use  of  arguing 
with  the  young  cub  ?  Sail  into  him,  Lamont, 
and  show  him  what  a  novice  he  is.  Give  him  a 
good  thrashing.  He  has  insulted  you.” 

“That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  right  now,” 
said  Lamont  who  was  much  bigger  than  Fred. 
“Here  goes!” 

With  that,  he ,  made  a  violent  swing  at  Fred 
with  his  fist.  But  Fred  stepped  back  with  ease 
and  avoided  the  blow.  He  allowed  the  bullying 
motorist  to  make  several  swings  that  looked 
savage  enough  but  did  no  damage.  Then  he  said 
with  provoking  coolness: 

“^ou  are  able  to  do  more  damage  with  your 
car  than  with  your  fists.  You  had  better  confine 
yourself  to  motoring.” 

^  That  made  the  fellow  mad,  and  he  sailed  into 
Fred  with  all  his  might;  Terry  had  stood  back 
but  he  was  watching  the  others,  for  he  feared 
that  they  might  mix  in  to  help  their  com¬ 
panion.  If  they  made  a  omve  to  do  this  he  would 
be  right  there.  He  did  not  fear  but  that  Fred 
could  take  care  of  himself.  But  Fred  had  up  to 
this  moment  stood  on  the  defence.  He  stepped 

aside  every  time  the  ruffian  swung  at  him  and 
said : 

This  is  very  foolish  business.  You  are  no 
lighter  as  anyone  can  see.  I  advise  you  to  settle 
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with  me  for  the  damage  that  you  have  done  my 
car  and  send  for  help  to  repair  yours.  That 
will  be  what  -  you  will  have  to  do.  I  have  no 
desire  to  punch  your  head,  but  if  you  do  not  de- 
ssit  attacking  me  and  apologize  I  shall  certainly 
do  so.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?”  snarled  the  ruffian  as  he 
made  another  rush  at  Fred.  “I  will  knock  your 
conceited  block  off!” 

So  he  sailed  into  Fred  again,  and  this  time 
Fred  simply  smashed  him  in  the  jaw  and  the 
neck  and  sent  him  over  with  the  prettiest  kind 
of  a  knockdown.  He  rolled  over  in  the  dust. 
Instantly,  the  other  men  saw  that  their  comrade 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it  and  they  moved 
forward  to  take  his  part.  One  of  them  called 
out: 

“Get  into  the  g»me,  boys!  Punch  the  young 
cub’s  head  off!”  _  , 

This  was  what  Terry  had  been  looking  for. 
He  did  not  wait  for  ceremony,  but  got  right 
into  the  game.  As  the  first  of  the  men  leaped 
forward  Terry  stepped  in  and  met  him  with  a 
swift  drive  in  the  face  that  spoiled  the  beauty 
o?  his  right  eye.  Before  he  could  recover,  Terry 
was  upon  the  other  two  like  a  tiger.  It  was 
just  what  Terry  loved,  and  he  sent  in  blows 
right  and  left  with  all  his  force.  The  result  was, 
that  he  knocked  one  of  the  ruffians  down  and 
the  other,  after  receiving  a  few  hard  blows, 
started  to  run.  He  was  badly  scared  for  he 
saw  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  could 
match  the  two  young  men  at  the  fistic  game. 

Fred,  meanwhile,  was  giving  the  fellow  named 
Lamont  a  terrible  thrashing.  He  knocked  him 
down  four  times  before  he  was  ready  to  cry 
enough.  Then  he  apologized  handsomely  to  Fred 
and,  nursing  a  damaged  optic  and  a  flattened 
nose,  said: 

“You  are  a  terror,  young  fellow.  I  never  saw 
such  ■  a  hard  hitter  in  my  life.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  too,  for  I  have  seen  boxers. 
You  are  too  much  for  me.” 

“You  must  admit  that  you  sought  the  trouble,” 
said  Fred,  coolly.  “We  did  not  pick  up  the 
rOW  ^ 

“That  is  all  right,  sir!  _  I  am  licked  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  admit  it.  Your  pard  oyer 
there  seems  to  have  a  notion  of  what  boxing 

is,  too.”  !  , 

It  was  a  fact  that  Terry  had  cleared  up  the 
other  three  and  it  looked  as  if  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
were  large  winners. 

But  now  Lamont  turned  to  Fred  and  offered 
to  settle  for  the  damage  to  his  car. 

“I  cannot  say  how  much  it  will  be,”  said  Fred, 
“there  is  a  new  wheel  to  pay  for  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  engine  is  injured  or  not.” 

“Well,”  said  Lamont  pulling  out  a  card,  “send 
me  the  bill  and  I  will  send  you  a  check.  I  am 
a  gentleman,  though  you  might  not  suspect  it.” 

Fred  glanced  at  the  card  and  gave  a  start. 


CHAPTER  II. — Some  Suspicions. 

The  card  which  Lamont  gave  Fred  read: 

“John  Lamont,  Ticket  Scalper,  New  York.” 
Fred  had  heard  all  about  this  gentleman  as  a 
note*!  keeper  of  a  gambling  house  in  the  Tender¬ 


loin.  “Ticket  Scalper”  was  only  a  synonym  for 
his  profession  of  gambling.  Lamont  seemed  to 
notice  Fred’s  look  of  surprise  and  he  said  in 
a  low  tone: 

“You  know"  about  me,  I  see.  Well,  I  am  not 
so  bad  as  people  picture  me.  I  am  called  a 
gambler,  but  there  are  worse  people  than  me.” 

“I  have  heard  about  you,”  said  Fred  in  reply. 

“I  know  the  prejudice  against  my  calling  but 
I  tell  you  one  thing,  my  lad:  there  are  men  who 
will  treat  you  meaner  than  I  will.  If  you  were 
in  hard  luck  and  needed  help  you  would  be  more 
apt  to  get  it  from  a  gambler  than  from  a  deacon. 
I  have  a  summer  place  over  to  Madison  where 
my  boy  goes  to  school.  You  may  have  heard 
of  him.  He  is  half  back  on  the  eleven  over 
there  and  he  is  a  star.  I  am  going  to  back  him 
to  win  next  week  in  the  big  game  with  Mont¬ 
rose.  There  is  a  good  tip,  for  Madison  will 
win.  Hear  me,  and  I  always  have  the  right 
thing.” 

“I  hear  that  Madison  has  a  fast  eleven,”  said 
Fred,  “I  may  say  that  it  is  possible  that  my 
partner  here  and  I  may  play  on  the  Montrose 
eleven  in  that  game.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  if  you  can  play  football  as 
well  as  you  can  box  you  ought  to  be  a  swinner.” 

“We  shall  hope  to  win  if  We  play.  There  is 
nothing  more  uncertain  that  football,  however.” 

“Are  you  surely  going  to  play?”  asked  Lamont 
eagerly.  “I  tell  you  that  there  will  be  a  chance 
to  make  some  money.  Play  the  Madison  end, 
for  it  is  sure  that  they  will  win.” 

Fred  looked  the  gambler  straight  in  the  eye. 

”How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?”  he  asked. 

Lamont  looked  wise  and  winked  one  eye  slowly. 

“Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  my  nrofession 
to  play*  a  game  that  was  not  sure  ?  I  tell  you 
that  I  will  have  ten  thousand  dollars  on  that 
game.  That  means  that  it  is  fixed  for  Madison 
to  win.  Do  you  see  ?  A  tip  to  the  wise  man 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  need  say  no  more 
to  you  for  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  a  fool. 
I  reckon  that  you  are  a  Wall  Street  man?” 

“I  do  business  in  Wall  Street,”  said  Fred.  “It 
is  a  legitimate  kind  of  business,  though.” 

“Well,  if  you  play  with  Montrose  in  that  game 
come  and  see  me  any  time  you  wish  and  I  will 
steer  you  into  a  good  thing.  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  a  cinch,  and  you  will  do  well  to  get  in  at  the 
bottom.” 

Fred  did  not  care  to  talk  with  the  man  any 
longer,  so  he  excused  himself  and  walked  over 
and  joined  the  girls.  Lamont  joined  his  com¬ 
rades  and  they  proceed  to  examine  their  car. 
Fed  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to‘  run  the  car  back  to  Fredonia,  and  he  said  to 
Terry : 

“It  looks  as  if  we  were  stuck.  I  guess  that 
we  will  have  to  walk  home  and  leave  the  car 
here.  Are  you  good  for  it?” 

“Sure  thing,”  said  Terry;  “I  guess  the  girls 
will  not  mind.  It  is  only  a  few  miles.” 

Evelyn  and  Mary  declared  that  they  would  not 
mind  walking  at  all,  so  they  set  out  leaving  the 
car  in  the  ditch.  The  wheel  was  badly  wrecked 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  men  out  to 
get  the  machine.  As  they  walked  awav  down 
the  road  they  made  the  incident  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

“1  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that  man  tlvtv 
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called  Lamont,”  said  Evelyn.  “He  looked  like 
a  bad  man.  He  had  the  meanest  way  about  him 
I  ever  saw.  I  believe  he  is  a  rascal.” 

“Evelvn,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  think  your  per¬ 
spicacity  is  beyond  all  dispute.  He  is  a  well- 
known  gambler  of  New  \ork.  He  tells  me  that 
he  has  a  summer  home  over  to  Madison  and 
that  his  son  plays  in  the  Madison  eleven,  and 
that  if  we  play  with  Montrose  we  will  be  in 
the  game  against  him.  He  is  going  to  back 
the  Madison  eleven  for  a  large  sum.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  in  with  him  and  back  the  Madison 
eleven.  That  means  that  he  wants  me  to  play 
to  lose  the  game.  I  felt  like  giving  him  an¬ 
other  punching,  for  he  gave  me  the  worst  kind 
of  an  insult  in  that  intimation.” 

Terry  was  dumbfounded  and  the  girls  were  as 
indignant  as  Fred  was. 

“Say,”  spoke  up  Terry  who  was  excited,  “I 
guess  we  had  better  play  after  all,  Fred.  It 
looks  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  dirty  work.” 

But  Fred  said: 

“I  have  no  real  evidence  yet.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  proceed  upon  such  an  assumption 
without  more  proof.  Of  course,  the  gambler, 
Lamont,  may  be  talking  for  effect.  His  son  is 
in  the  game,  and  if  there  is  anything  crooked  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  lie  low  and  pretend  to 
be  a  party  to  it  with  Lamont  and  try  him  in 
that  way.” 

As  they  walked  back  to  Fredonia  the  young 
people  talked  the  matter  over  thoroughly  and 
when  they  reached  home  all  plans  were  laid. 
Fred  wrote  Jack  that  evening  that  he  and  Terry 
would  be  over  the  next  day  to  practise  and  he 
added : 

“Place  us  anywhere  in  the  eleven  that  you 
think  we  may  be  of  the  most  use.  We  will  do 
our  best  for  you  and  hope  to  win  the  game.” 

This  settled  it,  and  the  next  day  the  two  youths 
went  over  to  Montrose  and  got  into  the  practise. 
They  discovered  that  the  eleven  was  a  fast  one, 
but  they  sized  all  of  the  players  up  and  before 
the  day  was  over  they  settled  upon  one  player 
who  they  believed  was  the  ilishonest  one.  His 
name  was  Strong,  and  he  played  left  half  back. 
In  the  practise  Fred  played  full  back  and  Terry 
was  right  end.  Fred  observed  that  Strong  play¬ 
ed  a  fast  game  and  was  really  the  best  player 
on  the  eleven.  But  he  also  noticed  that  he  played 
listlessly  and  as  if  his  heart  was  not  in  his  work. 

The  work  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott  made  a  vast 
difference  in  the  eleven  and  there  was  not  so 
much  of  the  ragged  playing  that  was  the  one 
fault  of  the  Montrose  eleven.  The  example  get 
by  Fearnot  in  sticking  to  the  interference  and 
in  getting  away  with  the  ball  was  caught  by  the 
others  players  and  after  the  practise  Jack  Mann 
said: 

"Fearnot,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  \ou  have  given  the  boys  inspiration  and 
they  play  a  very  different  game.  I  believe  that 
we  will  beat  Madison  all  right.” 

“I  hope  so,  Jack,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  will  give  them  a  hard  game  if  all  the  boys 
play  their  best.” 

There  was  a  significance  in  Fred’s  words  that 
caused  Jack  to  look  at  him  sharply.  A  moment 
later  he  came  over  to  where  Fred  was  and  said 
in  a  low  tone’ 


“What  did  you  mean  by  the  remark  you  made 
to  me,  Fearnot?” 

Fred  had  no  idea  of  telling  Jack  yet  what 
he  had  learned  from  the  gambler  Lamont  and 
he  said  evasively: 

“Oh,  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  what  I 
said.  Jack.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  boys  will  all  play  their  best.” 

Jask  looked  at  Fred  a  moment  and  then  h© 
said : 

“Fred,  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  on  a  certain  matter.” 

“What  is  it,  Jack?”. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  consider  it  confidential 
and  it  may  be  that  I  am  wrong.  But  I  have 
suspicion  that  there  are  one  or  two  members 
of  this  eleven  who,  for  the  interest  of  the  team 
ought  to  be  laid  off.  Not  th^J  they  cannot  play 
well  enough  but  they  do  not  seem  to  want  to. 
The  reason  I  am  at  a  loss  to  fathom,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  Strong  over  there  does  not  play 
in  a  game  as  he  does  in  practise.  I  am  not 
able  to  understand  it.  Now  when  we  played 
Beverly  last  week  I  noticed  that  he  fumbled 
the  ball  the  time  that  Beverly  won  its  touch¬ 
down,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
we  had  luck  in  kicking  goals  we  would  have 
lost  the  game.” 


Fred  was  silent  a  moment.  He  was  half 
tempted  to  make  confidence  with'  Jack,  but  he 
reflected  that  he  might  be  doing  one  of  the 
Montrose  players  ia  wrong.  He  did  not  yet  know 
for  a  fact  that  strong  was  dishonest.  Until 
he  had  seen  him  in  the  game  would  he  be  able 
to  make  up  his  mind.  So  he  said: 

“I  cannot  see  that  you  ought  to  judge  Strong 
on  such  grounds  as  that,  Jack.  The  best  player 
in  the  world  will  fumble  at  times.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Still,  it  is  unusual  for 
him  to  do  so,  and  especially  in  a  game.  He  is 
always  very  sure.  Then  again  it  was  said  that 
there  was  much  money  bet  on  the  game  and  I 
heard  it  whispered  that  Strong  had  money  up 
and  that  it  was  on  Beverly.  That  cannot  be 
proved,  but  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  boys 
who  do  not  believe  that  Strong  plaved  his  best. 
Of  course  if  it  was  true  that  he  bet  on  the 
Beverly  eleven  it  wnuld  warrant  me  in  firing 
him  at  once.  I  do  not  want  to  lose  our  best 
player,  though.” 

bred  was,  of  course,  nowT  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  had  picked  out  the  proper 
person  in  Strong.  But  still  he  would  not  tell 
Jack  yet  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
game  with  Madison  was  to  be  thrown  by  one 
of  the  Montrose  players  if  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  • 

Thus  matters  stood  and  the- practise  went  on 
for  a  number  of  days.  It  was  certain  that  Fear¬ 
not  and  Olcott  strengthened  the  eleven  greatly 
and  the  fans  as  well  as  the  players  believed  that 
Montrose  would  win  the  great  game  with  Madi¬ 
son. 

It  was  yet  three  days  before  the  game  and 
bred  was  down  town  in  the  town  of  Fredonia 
doing  some  shopping  when  he  heard  a  voice  at 
ins  elbow,  and  turning  around  he  faced  the 

gambler  Lamont.  The  latter  was  all  smiles  and 
said : 


d 


“I  have 
a  mage  to 


just  settled  that  little  bill  for  the 
>our  motor  car,  Fearnot.  It  amount- 
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ed  to  seventy-five  dollars.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  into  you  that  day,  but  we  had  all  been  taking 
too  much  whisky.  Will  you  not  come  in  to  the 
bar  room  over  here  and  have  a  drink?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  gambler  with  a  chilly  man¬ 
ner. 

“I  thank  you,  Lamont,”  he  said;  “I  fear  that 
I  will  have  to  refuse.  I  do  not  drink  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.” 

“What?  Not  a  little  glass  of  whisky?  Why, 
that  will  not  harm  you.” 

“Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  a  rule  that  I  make  not 
to  drink.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  Why  cannot  you  and  I  be 
friends  ?  I  think  we  can  work  to  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  You  remember  that  little  matter  we 
talked  over  that  day?  Well,  if  you  will  talk 
business  with  me  I  can  fix  it  so  that  you  will  get 
at  least  a  thousand  out  of  it.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  You  could  never  pick  up 
so  much  money  so  easily  and  no  harm  done.” 

Fred  pretended  to  be  interested,  for  he  wanted 
to  draw  the  gambler  on  and  get  at  his  real 
meaning.  So  he  asked; 

“Will  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean?” 

Lamont  chuckled  with  delight  and  he  lowered 
his  voice  as  he  replied.  He  fancied  that  Fred 
was  going  to  join  him  in  his  plot. 

“Why,  you  know  that,  of  course,  if  Madison 
wins  the  game  it  will  mean  big  winnings  to  me. 
Now,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  can  win 
even  though  it  is  fixed  'to  win.  You  see,  you 
and  Olcott  are  playing  the  whole  game.  You 
can  block  us,  maybe.  To  make  the  thing  sure 
I  am  willing  to  take  you  in  and  we  will  play 
it  together.  I  do  not  care  how  much  money 
you  make  but  you  must  do  the  trick  for  us.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  fumble  the  ball  at  a  critical 
time.  Many  games  are  won  or  lost  by  a  single 
player.  Do  you  gather  my  meaning?” 

Fred  was  boiling  over  with  wrath.  He  con¬ 
trolled  himself,  though,  and  replied  to  the  gamb¬ 
ler: 

“I  see  what  you  mean.  Now,  Lamont,  I  am 
half  tempted  to  thrash  you  again.  You  insult 
me  with  such  a  proposition.  Again,  if  you  have 
bribed  a  player  on  the  Montrose  eleven  it  will 
be  known  and  the  player  will  be  set  down.  Also, 
it  will  go  hard  with  you  for  you  will  be  branded 
far  and  near  as  a  crooked  rascal.  That  is  all!” 

Lamont  was  white  with  disappointment  and 
fury. 


CHAPTER  III. — A  Scrappy  Eleven. 

Fred  had  never  seen  such  anger  and  dismay  in 
anyone’s  face  as  in  that  of  Lamont  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  he  said,  in  a  thick  voice, 
“you  are  foolish.  You  have  a  chance  to  make 
some  money.  Why  not  take  it?” 

“Because  it  is  dishonest.  When  I  play  foot¬ 
ball  or  any  other  game  I  play  for  sport  and 
not  for  money.  That  is  why.” 

“Well,  well,  what  will  you  do  about  it?  I 
suppose  that  you  will  try  to  make  trouble  for 
me?” 

“You  will  make  trouble  for  yourself,”  said 
Fred,  “that  is  about  the  way  of  it.  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 


trouble  for  you.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see  but  that 
you  have  got  into  a  scrape  without  aid  from 
anyone  else.” 

“I  was  sure  that  you  were  square,  Fearnot, 
or  I  would  not  have  told  you  what  I  did.  Now 
if  you  give  it  all  away  it  will  be  treacherous 
in  you.” 

“If  that  is  your  defination  of  treachery  it  is 
far  different  from  my  own,”  said  Fred.  “I  have 
had  no  confidences  with  you  and  what  you  said 
to  me  was  of  your  own  volition.  If  you  can  show 
me  in  what  manner  I  am  being  treacherous  I  will 
be  pleased.” 

Lamont  was  beaten  badly,  and  he  scowled  and 
muttered  savage  words  under  his  breath.  But  he 
was  at  a  complete  loss  what  to  do  or  say.  La¬ 
mont  was  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  and 
he  now  walked  away  with  defeat  in  his  face.  He 
turned  once  and  shook  his  fist  at  Fred  but  that 
did  not  bother  Fearnot.  Fred  knew  that  the 
scamp  would  now  probably  give  up  his  plan  to 
back  Madison  for  the  certainty  of  beating  Mont¬ 
rose.  He  was  a  wily  fellow  and  he  had  once 
said,  men  of  his  profession  never  bet  on  anything 
but  a  sure  thing.  It  was  not  at  all  a  sure  thing, 
now,  that  Madison  would  win.  Fred  was  due  in 
Montrose  that  afternoon.  He  had  his  motor  car 
home  now,  and  was  able  to  us  it.  So,  with  Terry 
he  started  for  Montrose  after  dinner.  Fred  told 
Terry  of  his  talk  with  the  gambler  and  he  asked: 

“What  would  you  do  about  it,  Terry?  I  ought 
to  do  all  I  can  to  stop  such  tricky  work.  Still,  I 
do  not  want  to  put  it  up  to  Strong,  for  really  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  pay 
of  Lamont.” 

"I  think  it  would  be  best  to  wait  and  see  how 
things  go  in  the  game,”  said  Terry;  “it  will  not 
be  hard  to  tell  then  who  is  playing  to  lose.  If 
Strong  shows  it,  he  can  then  be  called  down  for 
it.” 

But  the  two  youths  now  had  reached  the  town 
and  as  they  drew  up  at  the  football  gridiron  they 
saw  that  most  of  the  boys  were  already  on  hand 
and  the  practise  was  going  on.  Jack  Mann  came 
out  to  greet  them,  and  asked : 


“Have  you  heard  anything  new  about  the  fixing 
of  any  of  our  players  by  gambler  Lamont?” 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  Fred  candidly,  “I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  was  approached  to-day 
by  a  person  who  wanted  me  to  play  the  game  to 
lose.  I  was  offered  a  share  in  the  wagers  that 
would  be  made.” 

Jack  looked  Fred  straight  in  the  eye. 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“What  do  you  think  I  said,  Jack?” 

“If  I  am  any  judge  of  your  character  you  ad¬ 
vised  the  man  that  he  was  insulting  you.” 

That  just  what  I  said  to  him.  I  certainly 
could  not  be  given  a  worse  insult.” 


“Of  course!  It  is  too  bad,  Fearnot,  that  sport 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  evils  of  gambling 
There  are  many  people  who  are  crazy  to  bet  on 
everything  that  they  see  that  is  in  the  line  of 
competition.  It  spoils  all  kinds  of  sport  Now 
we  will  not  know  when  we  play  a  game  and^  win 
or  lose  whether  it  was  on  its  merits  or  not.  We 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  players  are 
playing  on  the  square  or  not.  It  is  too  bad  ” 
But  now  Fred  and  Terry  got  into  their  togs 
and  went  onto  the  field.  They  were  soon  deep 
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jn  the  practise.  While  advancing  the  ball,  Fred 
saw  that  Strong  was  one  of  the  hardest  men  on 
the  eleven  to  stop.  Fred  remarked  this  to  Jack 
and  he  said : 

“That  is  true  enough,  Fred,  but  there  is  a  man 
on  the  Madison  eleven  who  is  just  as  good  as  he 
is.  His  name  is  Berry  and  he  is  a  tough  man  to 
handle  in  carrying  the  ball.  It  is  almost  impos*- 
sibie  to  stop  him.  He  and  young  Lamont  make 
a  good  pair,  though  Lamont  is  a  tricky  and  mean 
player.  I  once  saw  him  deliberately  twist  a  fel¬ 
low’s  arm  in  a  scrimmage  so  that  he  would  have 
to  be  laid  off.” 

“That  is  a  brutal  thing  to  do,”  said  Fred  stern¬ 
ly;  “the  man  who  will  deliberately  injure  another 
player  is  not  fit  to  play  the  game  of  football.” 

“That  is  true,  Fred,  but  there  are  such  players.” 

The  Montrose  eleven  was  now  in  pretty  good 
shape  for  the  game.  None  of  the  players  were 
out  of  the  game  with  injuries  and  the  team  work 
was  well  nigh  perfect.  Taken  all  together,  the 
boys  were  ready  for  the  game  of  their  lives  and 
they  eagerly  waited  the  day.  Two  more  days 
would  bring  it  and  they  were  ready  for  it.  Fred 
still  clung  to  his  principle  of  saying  nothing  to 
Jack  Mann  about  his  knowledge  that  Strong  was 
raelly  the  crooked  player.  Neither  did  Fred  hear 
again  from  Lamont.  When  at  last  the  ray  of  the 
game  arrived,  the  Madison  eleven  arrived  in 
Montrose  in  the  morning  and  put  up  at  the  local 
hotel.  Fred  and  Terry  were  on  the  committee  to 
welcome  them  and  to  look  after  their  comfort. 
The  captain  of  the  Madison  eleven  was  an  ex¬ 
college  star  and  played  full  back.  He  chanced  to 
meet  Fearnot  right  after  leaving  the  train  and  at 
once  he  cried: 

“Oh,  say,  you  are  Fred  Fearnot.  are  you?  I 
know  all  about  you!  I  have  a  friend  who  played 
against  you  once  over  to  Fredonia.  He  says  that 
you  are  the  dirtiest  player  he  was  ever  up  against. 
He  declares  that  you  will  try  any  kind  of  a  mean 
trick  to  get  the  best  of  a  fellow  in  a  scrimmage. 
I  guess  you  will  get  all  that  is  coming  to  you  if 
you  try  any  such  thing  in  this  game.” 

Fred  was  astounded,  and  he  asked: 

“Will  you  tell  me  the  n$ime  of  your  friend  and 
when  he  played  at  Fredonia?  I  will  be  glad  to 
know  about  it.” 

“His  name  is  Bolton,  and  he  played  at  Fredonia 
last  fall.” 

“Then  he  lied  to  you,”  said  Fred  promptly,  “I 
don’t  know  him  and  never  played  with  him.  It  is 
likely  that  he  never  played  at  Fredonia  and  that 
he  is  only  a  bluff.  Terry  Olcott  and  I  did  not  play 
at  Fredonia  at  the  time  of  which  you  speak.” 

Charters,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Madison 
captain,  looked  at  Fred  in  an  incredulous  way 
and  said: 

“I  suppose  that  you  don’t  want  to  admit  it  any¬ 
way.  I  know  Bolton  very  well  and  if  he  was 
here  you  would  not  call  him  a  liar.” 

“If  he  was  here  and  he  made  such  a  statement 
to  me  I  would  make  him  retract  it,”  said  Fred 
coldly.  “It  is  not  true  in  any  sense.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  any  decent  person  should  tell  such  a 
yarn  and  I  do  not  see  what  he  has  to  gain  by  it.” 

“See  here,”  said  Charters  flushing  a  little,  “that 
hits  me  a  little.  Bolton  is  my  friend  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  is  not  that  kind  of  a  chap  nor 
«on  I  either.  Be  careful  how  you  insult  me.” 


“I  do  not  care  to  become  embroiled  with  you  or 
to  enter  into  any  sort  of  a  controversy,”  said 
Fred,  “but  I  will  say  that  if  I  hear  of  your  cir¬ 
culating  such  a  story  about  me  I  will  certainly 
take  you  to  task.  I  will  not  submit  to  it.” 

Fred  spoke  very  calmly  and  without  a  show  of 
temper,  but  Charters  was  coolly  insolent  and  de¬ 
clared  : 

“This  is  no  time,  just  before  the  game,  to  settle 
any  personal  matters,  but  I  consider  that  you 
have  insulted  me  already  and  I  will  certainly  see 
you  after  the  game.” 

“It  will  aslo  please  me,”  said  Fred  quietly. 

With  that,  Charters  walked  away.  It  was  all 
a  matter  of  very  great  surprise  to  Fred  for  he  had 
never  met  Charters  before  nor  did  he  know  the 
fellow’,  Bolton,  of  whom  he  spoke.  But  just  then, 
one  of  the  Madison  players  passed  near  him  and 
gave  him  an  insolent  stare.  Jack  Mann  was 
coming  up  just  then  and  he  said: 

“Did  you  notice  that  fellow,  Fearnot?,  His 
name  is  Berry,  and  he  is  the  great  half  back  on 
the  Madison  eleven.  He  is  a  tough  man  to  handle. 
I  would  rather  be  up  against  a  real  bull.” 

Fred  saw  that  Berry  was  a  most  gigantic  fel¬ 
low  with  immense  shoulders  and  a  head  and  neck 
that  was  leonine.  There  wTas  no  doubt  that  he  was 
very  strong  and  the  reputation  that  he  had  was 
well  deserved.  Fred  saw  that  the  indications 
were  that  they  were  up  against  a  scrappy  eleven 
and  that  there  might  be  rough  work.  He  was 
positive  that  Charters  and  this  fellow  Berry  w’ould 
both  be  tough  and  unfair  players. 

Ffed  was  curious  to  see  the  son  of  the  gambler 
Lamont,  and  he  was  soon  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Jack  Mann.  Young  Lamont  was  a  rather  good 
looking  sort  of  a  chap,  but  there  was  a  -weakness 
in  his  face  which  showed  that  he  would  be  easily 
led.  Still,  he  was  the  star  half  back  of  the  eleven, 
together  with  Berry,  making  a  strong  set  of 
backs.  Jack  asked  Fred  what  his  impression  of 
the  Madison  eleven  was  and  he  smiled  and  an¬ 
swered  : 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know  I  will  say  that  they 
are  a  rather  rough  gang.  Why,  the  captain,  who 
never  met  me  before  in  his  life,  wants  to  meet  me 
after  the  game  and  have  a  fist  fight.  All  this, 
without  the  preliminary  of  an  introduction.” 

Jack  was  astounded  and  he  asked  Fred  what 
he  meant. 

“Just  what  I  say,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  arranged 
that  he  will  meet  me  after  the  .game.  It  is 
only  because  he  made  an  assertion  touching  my 
reputation  that  I  took  exceptions  to  as  being  un¬ 
true.  I  consider  him  a  bully,  and  if  he  actually 
carries  out  his  intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  me 
after  the  game,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  a 
memorable  occasion  to  him.” 

“I  as  astonished,”  gasped  Jack.  “I  never  knew 
that  Charters  was  like  that.  Why,  I  hope  you 
will  knock  his  head  off.” 

“I  will  certain  punch  it  for  him,  if  I  am  able.” 

When  the  boys  left  the  grounds  they  were 
therefore  in  somewhat  anxious  spirits.  There 
was  one  player  who  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits, 
though,  and  he  was  Bud  Strong.  Strong  laughed 
and  sang  songs  all  the  way  to  the  grounds.  He 
was  not  at  all  downcast,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
exchanged  glances  of  comprehension.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  the  grounds,  and  saw  the  im- 
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mense  crowd  there  the  boys  all  woke  up  and 
there  was  a  “do  or  die”  feeling:,  that  was  to  count 
for  much  in  the  game.” 


CHAPTER  IV. — Treacherous  Work. 

The  two  elevens  went  out  to  run  through  their 
signals  and  as  the  Madison  boys  went  charg¬ 
ing  down  the  field  there  was  a  roar  of  applause 
from  their  supporters.  Madison  had  sent  over 
a  large  contingent  to  root  for  their  eleven  and 
they  proceeded  to  make  it  lively  enough.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rooting,  a  man  walked  out  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand  with  a  large  pocket 
book  in  his  hand  and  waved  it  at  the  crowd. 

“I  will  bet  any  man  two  to  one  that  Madison 
wins  the  game,”  he  called  out.  “Who  will  take 
the  bet?” 

The  crowd  recognized  him  at  once  as  Lamont 
whose  son  played  on  the  Madison  eleven.  There 
was  some  excitement,  for  they  knew  that  Lamont 
was  a  big  gambler  and  that  he  was  there  to 
back  his  son’s  team.  A  number  of  men  came 
down  frbm  the  ground  stand  and  took  the  offer 
up  for  small  sums.  Montrose  people  were  not 
good  gamblers,  though  they  were  loyal  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  their  team. 

But  Lamont  went  on  taking  bets  with  great 
eagerness.  The  referee  was  now  on  the  field, 
and  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  boys  so 
that  they  ceased  to  pay  any  more  heed  to  the 
gambler.  However,  Jack  Mann  had  time  to  say 
to  Fred: 

“I  tell  you,  Lamont  will  lose  his  money.  If 
we  have  to  lay  Strong  off,  even,  we  will  have 
team  enough  to  win  then.” 

“Of  course  we  will,”  said  Fred,  “there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.” 

But  now  the  two  captains  met  to  toss  the  coin. 
Charters  came  up  with  a  cynical  expression  upon 
his  face  and  called  out  heads,  as  the  coin  was 
tossed.  It  was  won  by  him  and  he  said: 

“We  will  take  the  south  goal.  Montrose  can 
have  the  ball.” 

The  two  eleven  lined  up  as  the  referee  ordered 
them  to  start  and  then  the  game  was  on.  In 
the  start,  the  ball  was  carried  for  ten  yards  by 
Fearnot  and  he  was  only  downed  after  a  hard 
struggle.  The  Montrose  boys  showed  that  they 
were  in  the  game  to  win  and  they  steadily  car¬ 
ried  the  ball  down  the  field  toward  the  Madison 
goal.  Fred  was  delighted  for  the  boys  played 
with  the  precision  of  a  great  human  machine 
and  never  missed  a  signal  or  fumbled  the  ball 
once.  He  watched  Strong  and  to  his  surprise 
he  saw  that  he  played  with  all  his  might  and 
there  was  no  cause  for  a  belief  that  he  was  trying 
to  throw  the  game.  He  always  made  a  gain 
whenever  he  was  given  the  ball  and  this  was 
quite  often,  as  the  little  quarter  back,  Dudley, 
favored  him. 

The  ball  was  on  the  Madison  ten-yard  line 
after  eight  minutes  of  the  first  period,  and  the 
Montrose  fans  were  yelling  wildly  for  the  touch¬ 
down.  Fred  saw  that  one  more  good  plunge 
through  the  line  would  win  it.  He  looked  around 
to  see  what  Jack  had  to  say  and  then  he  ob- 
*erved  left  end  Jones  make  a  queer  signal  to 


the  captain  of  the  Madison  eleven.  At  least, 
this  was  what  Fred  thought,  and  he  was  puzzled. 

Just  then,  the  signal  came  from  Dudley  for  a 
run  around  Jones’  end.  It  was  feared  that  the 
massing  of  the  Madison  players  on  center  would 
stop  the  ball  from  going  through,  and  Dudley 
fancied  that  the  touchdown  could  be  made  easier 
from  the  end  which  was  apparently  unprotected 
on  the  Madison  side.  The  Madison  captain  evi¬ 
dently  thought  the  play  would  be  through  center, 
but  it  was  not. 

Strong  was  chosen  to  make  the  touchdown  by 
Dudley  and  the  ball  was  passed  to  him  and  he 
got  the  signal  all  right.  Away  he  went  for 
the  end  and  running  wide  of  his  interference. 

But  when  the  end  was  reached,  Jones  slipped, 
and  the  Madison  end  broke  through  him  and 
tackled  Strong  for  a  loss  of  five  yards.  As 
Strong  went  down  there  was  a  wild  roar  of 
disapproval  from  the  fans.  Still,  it  could  not 
be  seen  to  be  the  fault  of  the  fleet  half  back, 
and  was  apparently  the  bad  luck  of  the  end  in 
not  blocking  off  his  man.  But  the  ball  was  back 
on  the  fifteen-yard  line  and  it  was  third  down. 
Only  one  more  chance  was  there  to  make  the 
touchdown.  Jack  Mann  came  running  over  with 
surprise  and  disappointment  in  his  face.  He 
called  out: 

“What  was  the  matter,  there  ?  How  did  it  go 
wrong?  Whose  fault  was  that?  Was  not  the 
signal  given  all  right?” 

Jones  was  upon  his  feet  now,  and  his  face 
was  scarlet. 

“I  thought  the  ball  was  going  the  other  way,” 
he  declared,  “I  was  not  set  for  the  attack.  I 
was  sure  that  it  was  going  around  the  other 
end.  1  think  Strong  misunderstood  his  signal.” 

In  an  instant  Strong  turned  on  the  end  and 
snarled: 

“Oh,  see  here,  what  is  the  use  of  that?  You 
know  better.  The  signal  was  all  right,  but  you 
did  not  block  your  man.  I  could  not  get  away 
from  him  and  there  was  nothing  to  it  but  to  be 
tackled.  I  would  have  had  the  ball  over  but 
for  that.” 

There  was  not  a  player  on  the  Montrose  eleven 
but  believed  that  it  was  the  fault  of  Jones,  and 
not  Strong.  The  blame  was  placed  on  Jones  by 
all.  But  the  ball  was  put  in-  play  again  and  this 
time  it  went  to  Madison  on  downs.  They  at 
once  booted  it  far  up  the  field.  The  chance  for 
a  touchdown  in  the  first  period  was  gone.  When 
the  boys  came  in  to  the  side  lines  to  rest 
after  the  first  period  was  over,  there  was  a 
worried  look  in  the  face  of  Charters.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  confident  as  when  he  first 
came  on  the  field.  He  paced  up  and  down  and 
kept  glancing  over  to  where  left  end  Jones  stood 
and  once  again  Fred  thought  he  saw  a  signal 
exchanged  between  the  two  players.  He  was  not 
sure,  though,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
a  talk  with  Jones  in  a  quiet  way. 

He  did  not  intend  to  let  him  suppose  that  he 
suspected  him  at  all,  but  he  fancied  that  a  hint 
would  not  go  amiss.  So  Fred  walked  over 
leisurely  and  spoke  to  the  left  end.  Jones  did 
not  seem  to  walk  to  talk  but  edged  away  with 
a  gruff  remark. 

“Jones,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “it  is  too  bad  that 
you  got  off  your  feet  that  time.  I  think  we 
would  have  scored.” 
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Jones  flushed  half  angrily  and  retorted: 

“Am  I  the  only  man  who  ever  slipped  down  . 

I  tried  my  best,  but  I  had  hard  luck.  It  is  likely 
that  1  did  not  do  it  on  purpose.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Fred;  “the  fact  remains, 
though,  that  it  was  hard  luck  for  us.” 

“Well,  1  suppose  that  everybody  will  hold  me 
responsible  for  that  slip.  I  cannot  help  it, 
though.  1  don’t  believe  I  will  play  longer  on 
the  eleven  after  this  game  is  over.  You  may 
do  your  best  and  that  is  all  the  thanks  you 
get  for  it.” 

Fred  wTas  not  satisfied  and  he  walked  away. 
Certainly,  it  Jones  was  guilty  of  colluson  with 
the  Madison  captain  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
was  a  very  clever  youth  and  could  conceal  it 
well,  t  ; 

But  now  the  elevens  went  back  to  where  the 
ball  was  down  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  was 
on  the  Montrose  forty-yard  line  and  it  was  their 
ball.  Montrose  now  put  up  a  defensive  game 
that  was  wonderful.  But  still,  Madison  seemed 
to  gain,  and  they  slowly  carried  the  ball  down, 
the  field.  Their  gains  seemed  to  be  around 
Jones  and  through  the  left  tackle.  In  fact,  Jones 
seemed  to  be  wholly  off  his  game,  and  when 
he  fell  upon  the  ball  on  the  ten-yard  line,  and 
allowed  one  of  the  Madison  players  to  get  it 
away  from  him  on  a  fumble,  he  was  at  once 
called  up  by  Jack  Mann  and  asked: 

“Jones,  what  is  the  matter?  You  are  off  your 
game.  I  am  afraid  they  will  now  make  a  touch¬ 
down  on  us.” 

“I  am  doing  my  best,”  snarled  the  left  end. 
“If  anyone  can  do  better  put  him  in  my  place. 
Talk  to  some  of  the  other  boys  a  little.  I  don’t 
see  that  they  give  me  much  support.  All  the 
plays  seem  to  come  around  my  end.” 

This  was  true  enough,  in  a  way,  and  Jack  re¬ 
lented.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  man  who  could 
play  end  as  well  as  Jones  and  really  the  sub¬ 
stitute  would  maybe  lose  the  game.  So  he  said: 

“Well,  it  is  tough  luck.  Do  your  best.  We 
must  win,  somehow.” 

But  on  the  next  plunge  Madison  went  through 
for  the  first  touchdown  of  the  game.  There 
was  wild  yelling  by  the  Madison  fans  and  now 
it  was  seen  that  Lamont  was  dancing  about  and 
offering  any  odds  on  the  Madison  boys.  Fred 
was  puzzled.  He  could  not  understand  why 
the  Montrose  boys  were  so  easily  fooled  by  the 
end  runs  of  the  Madison  eleven.  Yet  he  could 
not  make  sure  that  Jones  was  playing  against 
his  own  eleven  as  he  had  very  much  suspected. 

Jack  was  coming  up  at  that  moment  and  he 
was  accosted  by  Fred: 

“It  looks  pretty  bad  for  us.  Jack.” 

“That  is  right,  Fearnot,”  said  the  Montrose 
captain  dejectedly.  “I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  know  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  eleven.  I  cannot  accuse  anyone  for  I  have 
no  evidence.” 

“That  is  right,  too,  Jack.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  you.  Still,  I  am  dead  sure  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  Suppose  we  lay  off  Strong 
and  Jones.  We  had  better  have  weak  substitutes 
than  dishonest  players.  They  are  working  to¬ 
gether  1  am  sure  to  throw  the  game.  You  know 
as  well  as  1  do  that  the  touchdown  was  -made 
around  Jones  and  that  Strong  was  not  in  the 
rlpfenrp  that  time  ” 


Jack  looked  at  Fred  eagerly. 

“Do  you  suppose  we  could  get  along  without 
them  ?” 

“I  certainly  do!” 

“But  it  will  make  them  mad  as  March  hares. 
Then  it  will  look  as  if  we  considered  them  dis¬ 
honest.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  You  can  say  that  you  want 
to  give  the  other  boys  a  chance  to  play  as  you 
consider  the  game  lost.” 

Jack  smiled  at  this  idea  and  said: 

“On  my  word,  it  is  a  good  plan.  We  will  do 
it.” 

.“Then,  if  you  will  allow  Terry  and  me  to  work 
our  long  pass  play,  I  think  we  can  score  some 
time  during  this  period.  At  least,  we  will  make 
a  most  desperate  try.” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Jack  in  wonderment. 
“What  play  is  that?” 

“It  is  a  play  that  we  worked  up  ourselves.  I 
think  we  can  make  it  go  if  you  will  allow  us 
to  try  it.” 

“Why,  of  course.  I  will  be  only  to  glad.  In 
fact,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
if  you  would  take  charge  of  the  eleven  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  the  game.  You  will  make  them 
win.” 

“No,  no!”  said  Fred,  sharply,  “I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that.” 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
should  work  their  long  pass  play  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  They  might  fail,  but  at  least 
it  would  not  be  worse  than  what  had  proceded 
them.  Fred  believed  that  the  score  that  was 
needed  to  tie  could  be  made  thus. 


CHAPTER  V.— The  Score  Tied. 

Madison  had  kicked  the  goal,  so  that  the  score 
was  six  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Madison.  It  was 
a  sore  matter  to  the  Montrose  boys  for  they  had 
not  believed  that  Madison  could  beat  them,  with 
the  aid  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott.  Just  before  the 
referee  called  the  two  elevens  to  start  the  third 
period,  Jack  called  the  boys  up  and  said: 

“Fellows,  I  am  not  feeling  able  to  direct  the 
plays  f(*r  the  rest  of  thexgame.  I  shall  turn 
it  over  to  Fearnot  and  he  will  act  as  captain 
for  me  until  the  end  of  the  game.” 

The  boys  cheered  and  it  was  seen  that  only 
Strong  and  Jones  were  silent.  The  others  were 
delighted.  Dudley,  the  quarter  back,  cried: 

“That  is  all  right.  Jack.  I  guess  that  Fear¬ 
not  can  coach  us  into  the  victory  yet.  We  have 
only  to  get  in  and  work  hard.” 

“That  is  all  that  is  necessary,  boys,”  said  Fred, 
“get  into  the  game  with  spirit  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  wdn.  It  will  be  easy  if  you  do  that. 
Then  again,  there  is  need  of  playing  together. 
I  have  observed  that  there  has  been  a  little 
lack  of  team  w’ork.  I  think  we  will  make  a 
change  at  left  end.  Jones  will  retire  and  Haves 
will  take  his  place.” 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  dead  silence.  All 
eyes  were  upon  Jones  who  had  turned  red  as  a 
beet. 

You  are  going  to  lay  me  off,  are  you,  Fear- 
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not?"  he  asked  sharply.  “Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  have  not  been  as  much  in  the  play  as  you 
have  ? ” 

“Undoubtedly,”  said  Fred  calmly,  “it  is  not 
that  you  have  not  played  a  good  «ame  but  I  can 
see  that  you  have  played  yourself  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  W  hen  a  man  has  overplayed  he  should  be 
superseded,  and  if  he  has  the  interest  of  the 
team  at  heart  he  will  not  enter  objection  to  an¬ 
other  taking  his  place.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me,”  said 
Jones  with  a  sniff,  “I  am  only  too  willing  to 
yield  to  another.  If  he  can  do  any  better,  I  shall 
be  glad  enough.” 

“1  was  sure  that  you  would  take  that  sensible 
view  of  it,”  said  Fred  cleverly.  “I  knew  that 
you  were  the  one  to  take  it  all  right.  You  are 
to  be  complimented  on  your  marvellous  work  in 
the  last  period  and  you  have  earned  a  rest. 
Kayes  will  do  well  to  fill  your  shoes.” 

Fred  was  so  very  nice  about  it,  and  he  showed 
so  little  disposition  to  rob  Jones  of  credit,  that 
the  left  end  could  not  say  a  thing.  He  could 
only  curb  his  temper  and  walk  off  the  gridiron. 
But.  inwardly,  he  was  furious.  Strong  was 
scowling,  also,  and  he  called  out  in  an  ugly  way: 

“I  would  like  to  know  why  Jack  Mann  has 
given  up  the  control  of  this  eleven  to  a  stranger. 
Is  he  afraid  to  continue?” 

With  that  Jack  turned  to  Strong  and  said: 

“Oh,  my,  no!  But  Fearnot  is  a  better  player 
and  has  had  more  experience.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  do  better  than  I  can.” 

“Let  us  hope  so,”  said  Strong  sarcastically; 
“we  have  not  done  very  well  so  far  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  we  will  not  do  any  better  now.” 

-“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said  Jack  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  tricky  half  back.  Strong 
caught  onto  the  significance  of  this  remark  and 
he  was  quick  to  fall  back  and  say  no  more. 

The  taking  out  of  Jones  created  a  sensation 
in  the  grand  stand,  wjiere  the  Montrose  fans  had 
been  making  up  their  minds  that  the  game  was 
lost.  It  did  not  offer  to  them  any  solution  of 
the  problem,  for  they  had  no  real  confidence  in 
Hayes.  But  Fred  acted  on  the  theory  that  an 
honest  player,  if  he  was  only  half  as  good,  was 
preferable  to  a  dishonest  one.  So  Hayes  went 
in  at  left  end. 

Now  the  two  elevens  lined  up  again.  As  Fred 
talked  with  the  quarterback  and  gave  him  his 
instructions,  Dudley  said  quietly: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  this  coming  out  all  right.  I 
am  sure  that  the  change  is  a  good  one.  Jack 
could  not  very  well  put  Jones  out  of  the  game, 
but  you  have  taken  a  nasty  job  off  his  hands. 
It  is  for  the  best,  too,  and  if  you  were  to  relieve 
another  player  soon,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.” 

Fred  nodded  slowly. 

“That  will  come  all  right,”  he  said  quietly, 
“there  is  time  enough  for  that.  I  shall  make  such 
changes  as  I  deem  best  for  the  eleven  after  this. 
But  we  will  start  as  we  are.” 

“If  you  see  that  I  am  not  playing  right  lav 
me  off  at  once,”  said  the  quarterback. 

“There  is  no  danger  of  that,”  said  Fred  in  a 
low  tone,  “if  all  of  them  played  as  conscientiously 
as  you  do,  it  would  be  easy  for  Montrose  to 
win.” 

Dudley  was  pleased,  and  he  thanked  I4  red. 
Then  the  ball  was  placed  and  the  game  started 


again.  The  ball  belonged  to  Montrose  and  soon 
it  was  in  play.  It  was  passed  first  to  Jack  Mann, 
and  he  tried  to  plunge  through  left  tackle.  The 
play  netted  only  two  yards,  though,  and  then 
the  ball  was  brought  back  for  a  forward  pass. 
The  play  was  made  all  right,  but  Strong,  who 
was  to  receive  the  ball,  fumbled  it.  Then  one 
of  the  Madison  backs  fell  upon  it  and  the  ball 
was  lost  to  Montrose  just  when  it  seemed  to 
be  walking  right  down  the  field  for  a  sure  score. 
There  was  a  groan  from  the  fans  and  a  few 
hissed.  As  for  Fred  he  had  his  mind  made  up 
what  to  do.  He  walked  out  promptly  and  said: 

“Strong,  you  will  take  a  rest  for  the  remainder 
of  the  game.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  played 
too  hard.  Norman  will  take  your  place.” 

Strong  turned  and  looked  at  Fred  in  a  surly 
way. 

“What  is  that?”  he  demanded,  “you  order  me 
out  of  the  game?  What  for?  Playing  to  win?” 

“I  have  given  the  reason  in  as  easy  a  way  as 
I  can,”  said  Fred  coolly.  “You  will  take  it, 
if  you  are  wise.  As  acting  captain  I  have  a 
right  to  make  the  change.” 

“Then  you  will  lose  the  game.  ‘You  were  a 
fool  to  take  Jones  off  left  end,  for  he  was  a 
strong  man.  I  guess  vou  will  have  a  queer 
team  before  you  are  through.” 

Fred  saw  that  he  was  going  to  have  trouble 
with  Strong  and  he  knew  that  the  firm  way  was 
the  best,  so  he  ordered  Norman  into  the  game 
and  as  the  new  halfback  came  out  to  take  his 
place  Strong  shoved  him  out  of  the  way. 

“You  can't  take  my  place,”  he  snarled.  “I  am 
playing  halfback  on  this  eleven  and  I  will  take 
no  orders  except  from  our  regular  captain.” 

Norman  hesitated,  for  he  didn’t  want  to  get 
into  a  fight  with  Strong  and  he  looked  at  Fred. 
But  Fearnot  was  watching  the  factious  halfback 
and  he  now  stepped  forward. 

“Come,  Strong,”  he  said,  “you  have  no  right 
to  disobey  orders.  Please  go  to  the  side  lines 
and  wait.  I  will  talk  with  you  later.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  why  I  am  laid  off?" 

“I  will  say  that  your  playing  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  That  is  all.” 

“And  you  have  no  other  fault  to  find?” 

“Is  not  that  enough?” 

“No,  sir!  I  shall  not  take  orders  from  you. 
I  know  my  place,  and  there  is  not  another  player 
in  the  world  will  take  the  job  away  from  me.” 

The  two  elevens  were  lining  up,  and  the  referee 
was  calling  for  Montrose  to  get  into  line.  Strong 
took  his  place  back  of  the  line.  Fred  turned 
to  the  referee  and  asked: 

“Will  you  please  give  me  more  time.  I  have 
a  fractious  player,  here,  who  will  not  leave  the 
game  as  ordered.” 

“He  is  not  the  captain  of  this  eleven  and  I 
refuse  to  obey  him,”  said  Strong  in  an  uedy 
way. 

“You  are  delaying  the  game,”  said  the  referee. 
“Who  is  captain?” 

“Jack  Mann  is  the  captain,”  said  Strong. 

At  this  Jack  stepped  forward. 

“I  have  turned  the  captaincy  over  to  Fear¬ 
not,”  he  said.  “He  is  in  full  power  and  if  I  were 
you,  Strong,  I  would  take  orders  from  him  as 
I  will  have  to  myself.  He  is  acting  captain  ” 

“Is  that  true?”  asked  the  referee. 

“It  is,”  said  Jack. 
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“Then  you  will  leave  the  gridiron,”  said  the 
referee  to  Strong.  “You  will  not  delay  the  game, 
for  if  you  do  I  will  call  an  officer.” 

“Call  him,  then,”  blustered  Strong.  “I  have 
some  rights  in  this  matter.  I  am  a  regular 
player  on  this  eleven.  Feamot  has  no  right  to 
put  me  out  of  the  game.” 

The  referee  stepped  aside  and  motioned  to  an 
officer  who  walked  out  and  placed  a  hand  on 
Strong’s  arm.  At  that  there  was  a  loud  shout 
from  Lamont  who  had  been  watching  the  affair. 

.  “Stand  your  ground,  Strong,”  he  yelled;  ’’they 
are  trying  to  roast  you.” 

But  the  officer  would  have  used  force  and  as 
Strong  saw  it  was  of  no  use  he  walked  off 
the  gridiron,  but  he  called  back: 

“I  will  get  you  for  this,  Fearnot.  You  will 
pay  for  it.”  - 

Fred  paid  no  attention  to  the  threat  but  he 
said: 

“Now,  Norman,  this  is  your  chance.  Get  into 
the  game  and  do  your  best.  I  will  help  you  all 
I  can.” 

“All  right,  Feamot,”  said  the  new  halfback, 
“I  will  do  my  best.” 

With  that,  the  game  was  started  again.  The 
ball  belonged  to  Madison  and  it  began  to  march 
right  down  the  field  again  for  what  seemed  to 
be  a  sure  score.  It  was  plain  that  the  new  play¬ 
ers  were  not  as  strong  as  those  who  had  been 
laid  off  and  there  were  people  in  the  stand  who 
growled  at  the  stupidity  of  Fearnot  in  taking 
them  out.  They,  of  course,  did  not  understand 
the  matter.  But  when  the  ball  was  right  down 
on  the  Montrose  fifteen-yard  line  the  Madison 
full  back  was  elected  to  try  for  a  field  goal  on 
a  last  down,  for  Montrose  had  held.  He  made 
the  attempt,  but  Fearnot  leaped  in  the  air  and 
blocked  the  ball.  It  fell  back  among  the  players 
and  when  the  tangle  was  over  it  was  found  to 
be  in  the  arms  of  Norman.  It  was  a  close  call 
for  Montrose,  and  the  fans  cheered  wildly. 

Fred  was  delighted  and  he  gave  Norman  praise. 

‘‘You  did  well,”  he  said,  “I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  play  your  best.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  win  out,  now.” 

The  ball  was  now  Montrose’s,  and  the  boys  at 
once  got  into  the  play  savagely.  With  the  work 
of  Jack  Mann  and  of  Fearnot  the  ball  was 
carried  back  to  the  middle  of  the  field.  Then, 
Fred  decided  to  try  an  end  run  on  a  fake  kick 
and  he  whispered  to  Dudlev  to  snap  it  back  to 
him  on  a  long  pass.  Dudley  did  the  trick  in 
t'ne  best  of  fashion  and  the  next  momentt  as  the 
Madison  players  were  looking  for  the  kick,  Fred 
gathered  the  ball  under  his  arm  and  started  for 
Terry’s  end.  Olcott  had  the  signal  all  right,  and 
he  proceeded  to  put  out  every  man  in  his  path. 
He  made  a  clear  way  for  Fred  who  made  a 
desperate  run  for  the  distant  goal. 

Through  the  scattered  field  Fred  ran  like  a 
deer.  It  was  a  wonderful  run,  and  when  Fred 
was  tackled  he  was  on  the  four-yard  line.  Such 
a  scene  as  there  was  on  that  field!  People  in 
the  grand  stand  arose  and  yelled  themselves 
hoarse.  The  Montrose  fans  were  wild  with  de¬ 
light,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
plays  they  had  ever  seen.  Quickly  the  Montrose 
boys  lined  up  for  the  touchdown  which  was  sure 
to  come  now'  barring  a  fumble.  And  this  time 
there  was  no  fumble  for  Strong  did  not  carry 


the  ball.  It  was  given  to  Jack  Mann  and  the 
way  he  went  through  the  line  for  the  four  yards 
■was  a  wonder.  He  landed  across  the  goal  line 
and  the  referee  held  up  his  hand.  Then  the 
ball  was  brought  out  and  the  goal  was  kicked 
easily  bv  Jack.  The  scone  wras  tied. 

Montrose  had  a  chance.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  Lamont  was  painful.  He  walked  up  and 
down  along  the  front  of  the  stand  and  wrrung 
his  hands.  He  would  be  a  heavy  loser  if  Mont¬ 
rose  should  win  and  he  saw  defeat  now  that  the 
two  dishonest  players  were  out  of  the  game.  He 
had  not  anticipated  this,  but  he  charged  it  up 
to  Fearnot  as  he  could  very  well  do.  The  Madi¬ 
son  boys  most  of  them  knew  nothing  of  the  tricky 
deal,  but  they  saw  that  they  were  up  against  it. 

There  was  yet  some  time  left  in  the  third 
period  and  the  ball  was  placed  again,  and  once 
more  there  was  a  tough  struggle  all  the  way 
up  and  down  the  field.  The  ball  changed  hands 
several  times  and  still  neither  side  could  score 
and  the  period  ended  with  the  ball  on  the  Madi¬ 
son  ten-yard  line. 

“Three  minutes  more  of  play  and  wre  would 
have  scored  again,”  cried  Jack  Mann  as  they 
walked  to  the  side  lines.  “It  is  too  bad.  We 
are  just  playing  them  off  their  feet,  though.” 

“All  right,  Jack,”  said  Fred  confidently,  “wait 
until  the  last  period.  We  will  score  again,  and 
win  the  game.” 

“I  hope  so!” 

The  rest  between  the  periods  was  quickly 
ovei**and  once  more  the  boys  went  out  onto  the 
field.  But  this  time,  Madison  held  for  down, 
and  the  ball  was  booted  back  up  the  field.  It 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  Montrose  fans  for 
they  had  believed  that  their  boys  would  surely 
score.  But  Fred  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
and  Terry  would  try  their  track  that  they  hoped 
would  win  the  game.  There  was  a  player  on 
the  Madison  eleven  named  Berry  who  was  right 
in  every  play  and  had  done  more  to  spoil  plays 
than  any  other  man  on  that  eleven.  Fred  had 
observed  him  and  he  whispered  to  Terry: 

“I  shall  depend  upon  you  to  block  that  Berry. 
I  name  Norman  to  take  the  pass.  Now,  we  will 
try  the  trick  that  1  hope  will  win  the  game. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  plays  in  foot¬ 
ball,  for  the  pass  will  be  long  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  fumble.” 


CHAPTER  VI. — The  Winning  Play. 

Terry  knew  well  that  the  play  would  be  a 
very  difficult  one  to  carry  out.  But  he  was  also 
aware  that  something  desperate  must  be  done 
in  order  to  win  the  game.  He,  however,  went 
over  to  Joe  Norman  and  said: 

“Joe,  we  are  going  to  try  a  trick  play  and  it 
will  be  up  to  vou  and  me  whether  it  will  be  a 
success  or  not.” 

Norman  looked  pleased  and  said: 

“I  am  sure  that  I  will  do  my  best.” 

All  right,  Joe!  Now,  the  pass  will  be  twenty 
yards  long,  and  it  will  be  given  to  me  by  Fear¬ 
not  and  probably  to  you.  You  must  run  out 
to  the  twenty  yards  required  for  the  play,  and 
wait  there.  When  the  ball  is  sent  out  to  you, 
<atch  it,  and  run  for  the  touchdown  and  mak« 
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it  if  you  can.  I  think  it  will  be  easy  for  there 
will  not  be  a  man  between  you  and  the  goal.” 

Norman  "was  so  tickled  and  elated  that  he  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  and  at  once  ran  out 
*  -  the  twenty  yards  distance  and  waited  for  the 
:ignal  to  be  given  that  would  assure  the  long 
:  ass.  Quickly  the  boys  lined  up  and  Dudley  gave 
.he  signal.  Every  player  on  the  eleven  knew 
"hat  it  was  doing  to  be  and  was  ready  for  it. 
There  was  a  determination  to  make  the  play  a 
'■access,  and  every  player  did  his  part  nobly. 
'  hen  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  ball  was 
nassed  back  for  a  few  moments  it  was  not  seen 
"here  the  ball  was,  for  there  was  a  quick  dash 
T ’trough  tackle  by  several  of  the  backs.  For 
one  moment  it  was  feared  by  the  Montrose  boys 
that  the  play  was  a  failure.  But  then  the  strug¬ 
gling  boys  that  the  play  was  a  failure.  But 
then  the  struggling  tackle rs  broke  away  and 
Fearnot  was  plainly  seen  making  his  way  to  the 
right.  He  made  a  lightning  dash  and  the  next 
moment  the  Madison  players  saw  too  late  what 
was  up.  A  shout  arose  from  the  spectators  for 
they  saw  that  Fred  had  the  ball.  Berry  made 
the  same  discovery,  and  rushed  at  Fred  to  tackle 
him.  Observing  this,  Terry  prepared  to  block 
the  attempt  by  swiftly  dashing  between  them. 

Berry  was  a  savage  tackier,  and  he  would  not 
spare  Fearnot  above  all  players.  He  lowered  his 
head  and  tried  to  reach  his  man  but  when  he 
ran  up  against  Terry  he  went  over  on  his  back 
like  a  rubber  ball.  He  was  out  of  the  play, 
and  Fearnot  now  raised  the  ball  high  and  made 
a  long  pass  clear  over  the  heads  of  the  Madison 
players  while  the  ball  landed  in  the  hands  of 
Norman.  The  halfback  was  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  make  the  play  and  he  caught  the  ball  and 
held  onto  it  like  grim  death. 


The  next  moment  he  was  off  down  the  field  like 
a  deer.  On  he  ran,  while  the  whole  grand 
stand  was  alive  with  wild  cries.  The  people  cheer¬ 
ed  until  they  were  hoarse,  and  the  din  was  tre¬ 
mendous  while  the  little  halfback  was  making 
his  long  run.  This  would  not  _  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  pass  had  not  been*so  long  that  the 
tacklers  could  not  reach  the  man  with  the  ball. 
Norman  wras  not  in  danger  of  being  tackled  until 
just  before  he  reached  the  goal  line.  Then  he 
eluded  the  tacklers  with  a  quick  side  movement 
that  was  a  great  success  and  he  had  a  clear’ 
course  the  rest  of  the  way. 

He  went  uflder  the  goal  posts  and  laid  the 
ball  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  clever  and  clean 
play,  and  so  dumbfounded  the  Madison  players 
that  thev  could  only  stand  and  stare  at  the  vic¬ 
torious  halfback,  not  quite  clear  yet  how  he 
had  made  the  play.  But  the  Montrose  boys  knew 
how  the  play  had  been  made.  They  knew  that 
it  was  the  long  pass  by  Fearnot  that  had  done 
the  trick.  In  no  other  way  could  it  have  been 
accomplished.  The  ball  was  brought  out  and  an 
ea.'V  goal  was  kicked  by  Dudley.  The  score  was: 
Montrose,  12;  Madison,  6. 


for 


It  looked  as  if  the  game  was  won  by  Montrose 
it  was  not  believed  that  Madison  could  score 
again  now  as  thg^  time  was  almost  up.  In  I  act, 
the  play  of  Fearnot  had  not  been  made  any  too 
soon  for  the  referee  was  already  consulting  his 
watching  and  nodding  to  the  timekeeper. 

“Two  minute  to  play,”  called  out  the  time¬ 
keeper. 


“Line  up,  boys!”  shouted  Captain  Charters  with 
an  ugly  manner,  “I  have  known  a  touchdown  to 
be  made  in  the  last  half  minute  to  play.  Get 
into  them  now  and  carry  that  ball  right  back 
over  their  line.  We  must  tie  the  score  if  we 
have  not  time  to  win.” 

The  Madison  boys  had  the  pluck  and  nerve, 
but  they  lacked  the  ability,  now,  and  the  ball 
was  not  carried  over  the  line  again.  The  whistle 
blew  a  little  later  and  the  game  came  to  an  end- 
When  the  two  elevens  filed  off  the  field  there 
was  wild  cheering  by  the  Montrose  fans,  but 
there  was  a  contingent  that  never  uttered  a 
sound.  This  was  partly  made  up  of  the  Madison 
fans,  and  the  gambling  gang  that  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lamont.  They  had  certainly  been 
hard  bitten,  and  they  were  not  onljf  sore  over 
their  losses  but  at  Jack  Mann  for  giving  the 
captaincy  over  to  Fearnot.  It  had  resulted  cer- 
tainlv  in  the  making  of  a  touchdown.  Some  of 
the  Madison  players  hissed  and  howled  in  derision 
at  Jack,  but  Fred  only  laughed  and  said: 

“Let  them  yell!  They  would,  have  done  the 
same  thing  if  they  could.  It  is  a  case  of  sour 
grapes.  They  are  beaten  and  it  is  their  own 
fault  and  the  fact  that  our  boys  outplayed  them. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“You  are  right,  Fearnot.  We  beat  them  fairly 
and  squarely.  That  long  pass  you  ma"de  was  the 
most  wonderful  play  that  I  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  a  grand  play.” 

Fred  was  complimented  right  and  left  for  his 
wonderful  play.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  longest 
pass  that  any  there  had  ever  witnessed  in  a 
game.  But  Fred  only  smiled  and  said: 

“Don’t  give  the  credit  all  to  me.  Remember 
that  there  is  another  who  is  also  entitled  to  much 
more  than  I  am.  That  is  the  man  who  caught 
the  ball.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  the  play 
would  never  have  been  made.  It  was  the  catching 
of  the  ball  by  Norman  that  did  the  trick.  If  he 
had  muffed  the  ball  that  time  the  play  would  have 
been  all  off.” 

This  was  true  enough,  and  Norman  was  given 
full  credit  due  him.  But  the  execution  of  the 
pass,  right  in  a  crowd  of  tacklers,  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  and  Fred  could  claim  the  credit  for  this. 

But  there  was  an  aftermath  to  the  game  that 
few  of  the  people  who  witnessed  it  ever  heard  of. 
It  seemed  that  Captain  Charters  was  so  ugly  over 
his  defeat  that  he  was  bound  to  get  satisfaction 
from  somebody,  and  he  determined  to  wreak  his 
resentment  upon  Fearnot.  He  recalled  the  chal¬ 
lenge  he  had  given  Fred  before  the  game  and  now 
he  came  forward  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  this  gives  us  a  chance  to  settle  that 
little  affair  that  we  had  in  the  course  of  the  game. 
I  do  not  believe  in  settling  personal  grievances  in 
a  fotball  game,  but  afterwards  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  done.  Now,  if  you  are  not  a 
coward,  you  will  meet  me  out  back  of  the  club 
house  where  it  is  quiet  and  there  will  be  nobody 
to  bother  us.  I  will  proceed  to  knock  your  con¬ 
ceited  head  off.  You  will  never  forget  the  fight 
with  Jim  Charters.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  accord  you  the  opportunity,” 
said  Fred  with  a  smile.  “I  would  not  disappoint 
you  for  the  world,  Charters.  Let  us  make  it  as 
memorable  an  occasion  as  possible,  for  it  will  be 
an  affair  that  neither  of  us  will  orobablv  want  to 
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forget.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  you  have 
against  me,  but  1  have  heard  all  about  your  vili¬ 
fication.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding.” 

“Oh,  say,  that  kind  of  mush  does  not  impress 
me,”  scoffed  Charters.  “I  hate  you,  anyway,  and 
I  only  want  a  chance  to  give  you  all  that  you 
want.*  Some  day  I  will  do  it.” 

It  was  a  vengeful  declaration  and  Fred  saw 
that  he  had  an  enemy  who  must  be  reckoned 
with..  Charters  had  a  couple  of  the  Madison  boys 
with  him  and  they  walked  away  toward  the  club¬ 
house.  Fred  beckoned  to  Jack  Mann,  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  and  in  a  low  tone  told  him  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

“Jack,  he  said,  “I  do  not  want  any  trouble  with 
that  fellow,  for  I  can  see  that  he  is  ugly.  But 
if  I  refuse  to  meet  him  he  will  make  all  kinds  of 
talk  about  it  and  I  could  not  stand  that.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Jack  with  a  nod.  “I  wish 
that  you  would  let  me  take  the  affair  up.  I  think 
I  could  give  him  a  good  lesson.” 

“That  is  my  task,  Jack,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  you  act  as  my  second.  Will  you  do  that?” 

“With  pleasure.” 

“I  do  not  want  Terry  or  the  girls  to  know  about 
it.  I)o  you  see?” 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  said  Jack  with  a  nod,  “I 
think  you  dre  right.” 

So  Fred  and  Jack  watched  their  opportunity 
and  after  a  while  they  managed  to  sneak  off  un¬ 
seen  and  turn  the  corner  of  the  club  house.  Most 
of  the  crowd  had  left  the  grounds  and  the  players 
had  as  well.  The  girls,  Evelyn  and  Mary  and 
Beatrice,  were  all  talking  with  a  lot  of  young 
people  near  the  gate.  They  were  really  waiting 
for  Fred  and  never  susnected  that  he  was  busy 
with  quite  a  different  affair.  If  they  had  known 
it  there  would  have  been  surprise  and  perhaps  an 
interference.  But  Fred  and  Jack  found  that  Char¬ 
ters  had  four  of  the  Madison  men  with  him  and 
among  them  was  young  Lament.  But  now  they 
approached  the  four  Madison  players.  Berry  was 
one  of  them  and  he  scowled  at  Fred  and  asked: 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  along  your  chum,  Fear- 
not?  I  have  a  little  feeling  toward  him  for  he 
interfered  with  me  in  that  attempt  of  mine  to 
tackle  you  just  before  you  made  that  long  pass.” 

“Great  Scott.!*  exclaimed  Fred  in  surprise,  “is 
that  the  principle  that  you  Madison  boys  follow? 
Must  you  thrash  the  player  who  scores  a  good 
play  against  you?  That  is  the  game!” 

“Maybe  it  is, -but  you  made  thing  so  nasty  that 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  get  satisfaction. 
You  are  dirty  ball  players.” 

“But  you  could  not  expect  us  to  stand  around 
and  let  you  score  at  will.  What  sort  of  a  game 
would  that  be  ” 

“We  will  not  discuss  the  matter,”  said  Charters 
grimly.  “You  have  got  to  answer  to  me  for  the 
insult  that  you  gave  me.  Pull  off  your  coat  and 
ger  ready  to  take  a  thrashing.” 

“I  am  not  a  fighting  man,  Charters,”  said  Fred 
coldly,  “if  you  can  show  me  in  what  way  I  in¬ 
sulted  you  I  will  be  pleased.” 

But  Charters  had  his  coat  off  now  and  was 
ready  to  attack  Fred.  In  fact,  he  presently  did 
so,  making  a  swing  at  him  that  was  savage 
enough.  Fred  dodged  it  and  then  backed  away 


making  Charters  think  he  was  afra'd.  The  big 
captain  of  the  Madison  eleven  thought  he  had 
Fred  scared.  He  grinned  in  anticipation  of  the 
good  time  he  would  have  with  him  and  sailed  in 
to  give  him  the  thrashing  that  he  intended  to. 

But  Fred  smiled  in  his  quiet  way  and  let 
Charters  do  all  the  leading  v/hile  he  sized  him 
up.  He  very  soon  saw  that  he  had  no  science 
and  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  hit  a  real  hard 
blow. 

“I  say,  Charters,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  am  sorry 
to  hurt  you,  that  if  you  will  persist  in  going 
on  with  this  fight  I  fear  that  it  will  have  to  be. 
If  you  will  call  it  off  now  I  am  willing  to  accept 
an  apology  from  you.” 

Charters  was  livid  with  fury. 

“You  conceited  lubber!”  he  yelled,  “do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you?  Why,  I  have  not 
begun  to  fight  yet.  I  mean  to  punch  your  fool 
head  off.  When  I  am  through  with  you,  there 
will  be  small  reason  for  you  to  ever -think  that 
you  can  fight.” 

Fred  laughed  outright  and  said: 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  wall  have  it,  here  goes!  I 
hope  that  you  will  remember  this  lesson  I  am 
going  to  give  you.” 

With  that  Fred  caught  one  of  Charters’ 
drives  on  his  fore  arm  and  then  with  lightning 
quickness  he  went  through  his  guard  and  smash¬ 
ed  him  right  in  the  nose.  It  flattened  that  mem¬ 
ber  so  that  the  blood  spurted  from  it  and  the 
dazed  pugilist  dropped  to  his  knees  and  caught 
hold  of  his  proboscis  and  tried  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  still  there.  His  action  was  so  funny  that 
even  his  friends  had  to  burst  out  into  laughter. 
That  infuriated  him  and  when  he  found  that  he 
still  had  his  nose  he  sprung  up  wild  with  rage. 

He  made  a  rush  at  Fred,  wildly  swinging  his 
arms  and  this  was  what  Fearnot  wanted.  Fred 
simply  waited  for  him  to  exhaust  himself  in  this 
most  absurd  manner,  and  then  he  darted  in  and 
gave  him  a  terrific  smash  right  between  the  eyes. 
It  was  a  hummer,  and  it  sent  the  bully  over 
upon  his  back.  He  rolled  over  and  over  in  the 
dust  and  for  a  moment  he  was  stunned  and  un¬ 
able  to  rise.  When  he  at  last  got  up,  he  was 
groggy. 

“That  was  foul!”  he  snarled  hoarsely,  “I  appeal 
to  the  referee.  You  hit  me  below  the  belt.” 

At  that  all  roared  with  laughter. 

“See  here,  Charters,”  said  Fred,  “your  belt 
must  be  located  in  a  different  part  of  your  an¬ 
atomy  than  anyone  else.”  . 

Charters  was  white  with  fury  as  he  gained 
nis  feet.  But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  that 
he  was  whipped  and  he  decided  to  try  it  again. 
,°  once  more  he  rushed  at  Fred  with  his  whole 
lorce  and  fury.  But  again  Fred  evaded  his 
attack  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  getting  in¬ 
side  of  his  guard  gave  him  a  terrific  drive  in 
the  neck  that  crumpled  him  up  like  a  piece  of 
paper  and  sent  him  down  again.  This  time  he 
did  not  get  up  for  some  time.  When  he  did, 
he  was  helped  by  his  friends. 

But  now  young  Lament  stepped  forward  with 
iurv : 


not 
“I 


“Oh,  you  are 
easy,”  he  said, 
for  Joe  for  he  is 
others  who  have 
you.” 


going  to  get  out  of  this  so 
know  that  you  are  too  much 
too  dead  slow,  but  there  are 
a  right  to  settle  affairs  with 
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Fred  looked  at  the  gambler's  son  a  moment  in 

surprise. 

“You  amaze  me!”  he  said  coolly.  “I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you.” 

“Haven’t  you?”  sniffed  Lamont.  “Well,  we 
will  make  one.  Charters  is  my  friend  and  I 
mean  to  stand  by  him.” 

“Say,  young:  fellow,  you  are  foolish.  You  do 
not  know  the  game  of  boxing.  If  I  should  hit 
you  it  would  be  bad  for  you.” 

“Hit  me  if  you  can,”  sniffed  Lamont  scorn¬ 
fully.  “It  seems  that  vou  are  afraid.  I  will 
take  you  and  your  friend  on  at  the  same'  time.” 

Fred  continued  to  block  the  blows  that^Lamont 
aimed  at  him  and  he  might  have  perhaps  stalled 
him  off  after  a  while,  but  now  the  other  two 
players  stepped  in  and  made  it  evident  that  they 
were  going  to  help  Lamont  give  Fred  a  punch¬ 
ing.  It  was  then  that  the  real  trouble  began. 
Of  course,  Jack  Mann  was  not  the  one  to  stand 
by  and  see  his  friend  get  such  treacherous  and 
unfair  treatment,  and  he  at  once  stepped  forward 
to  help  him.  Berry  now  suddenly  whirled  and 
deliberately  lashed  out  with  his  foot  and  kicked 
Jack  in  the  side.  It  was  a  mean  and  cowardly 
act,  and  sent  Jack  over  with  deadly  pain.  He 
was  not  able  to  rise. 

“Foul  work!”  he  cried  hoarsely.  “Fearnot,  call 
for  our  boys.  We  will  give  them  all  they  want.” 

“Hear  the  coward  yell  for  help,”  snarled  Berry. 
“Say,  boys,  let  us  eat  the  both  of 'them  up.” 

Set  on  by  Berry,  the  other  Madison  players 
now  rushed  in  to  attack  Fearnot.  Charters,  who 
was  trying  to  recover  from  the  crack  between 
the  eyes,  yelled  with  fury  and  vengefulness  to 
the  boy  to  smash  Fred. 

“Kill  him!”  he  yelled.  “Knock  his  blooming 
head  off.” 

“Hold  on,”  said  Fred  as  he  skilfully  evaded 
the  attack  upon  him,  “it  is  three  to  one.  I  don’t 
mind  taking  one  of  you  after  the  other,  but  it 
is  not  fair  to  all  jump  onto  me.” 

“Hear  him  squeal!”  snorted  Berry.  “Sail  into 
him,  fellows,  and  give  him  such  a  punching  as 
he  will  never  forget.  I  well  remember  what 
he  did  to  me  in  the  game.  We  will  knock  some 
of  the  fool  pride  out  of  him. 

Fred  acted  quick  as  lightning.  He  saw  the 
others  closing  in  on  him  and  he  at  once  turned 
again,  and  as  big  Berry  came  down  upon  him 
like  a  thunderbolt  he  gave  ground  until  he  was 
able  to  see  an  opening  and  then  he  caught  a 
couple  of  blows  on  his  forearm  and  sent  one  back 
that  caught  Berry  right  in  the  jaw.  It  was  a 
dandy  and  sent  the  bully’s  head  back  with  a  snap. 
Far  a  moment  Berry  was  wt®e  as  a  ghost  and 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  for  the  blow  was 
almost  hard  enough  for  a  knockout.  Before  he 
could  recover,  Fred  had  sailed  into  the  third  man 
who  did  not  know  the  game  as  well  and  he 
had  him  doubled  up  into  a  knot  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  fellow  ran  for  his  life.  So  also  did  the 
other  and  Fred  was  left  only  to  face  Berry,  who 
had  now  regained  himself. 


CHAPTER  VII.— Settling  with  a  Bully. 

Berry  was  a  bully  and  really  a  coward,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  Fred  could  whip  him. 
But  Fred  had  the  bully  in  a  moment  all  tangled 


up  with  his  lightning  style  of  boxing.  He  simply 
played  with  him.  When  Berry  endeavored  to 
hit  him,  Fred  simply  blocked  his  blows  with  ease 
and  countered  with  jabs  that  soon  had  Berrv 
panting  and  white  faced.  The  bully  was  whipped 
at  the  start. 

“Confound  you!”  he  hissed,  as  he  vainly  tried 
to  hit  Fred,  “I  will  get  you  yet.  You  are  a 
coward,  or  you  would  stand  up  to  it  like  a  man. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  Fred 
in  an  exasperating  way.  “You  were  going  to 
lick  me  so  easily.  I  cannot  see  that  you  know 
anything  about  the  fistic  game.” 

“I  know  enough  about  it  to  whip  you  into 
shoestrings  and  I  will  do  it,”  said  the  bully 
viciously. 

Again  he  tried  to  land  on  Fred.  He  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  hit  a  shadow.  Fred  was 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  except  where  he 
was  expected  to  be.  At  last,  while  the  friends 
of  Berry,  Charters  included,  stood  away  and 
watched  the  affair  without  venturing  to  interfere, 
Berry  grew  so  weak  from  his  exertions  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  and  drop  his  hands.  He  was 
all  in  and  Fred  held  out  his  fist  saying: 

“Where  would  you  like  to  have  me  land  on 
you  for  the  knockout.  Berry  ?  Shall  I  hit  you 
back  of  the  ear  on  the  solar  plexus?” 

That  got  the  bully’s  goat,  and  he  gave  up 
and  groaned: 

“I  quit!  Please  don’t  hit  me!  I  am  all  in. 

I  will  do  anything  you  say.  I  never  saw  a 
fighter  like  you.  You  can  lick  the  world.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  can’t,”  laughed  Fred;  “to  lick  you 
is  not  a  great  feat.  I  advise  you  never  to  get 
into  a  fight  with  any  sort  of  a  boxer,  for  *  you 
are  not  a  fighter,  and  you  will  some  time  get 
badly  used  up.  I  could  have  knocked  you  out  a 
dozen  times.” 

% 

Berry  was  really  badly  scared,  and  he  drew 
back  and  watched  Fred  as  if  he  feared  he  might 
hit  him  again.  Charters  and  the  others  now 
called  out  to  him  to  sail  into  Fred  again  and 
this  made  him  mad. 

“Say,  you  gang  of  cowards,  you,”  he  yelled, 
“why  don’t  you  come  over  and  try  it  ?  I  notice 
that  he  gave  you  all  that  you  wanted.  If  four 
of  us  cannot  lick  him,  I  guess  '  I  cannot  do  it 
alone.” 

This  made  Jack  Mann  laugh,  and  he  called 
out: 

“You  fellows  had  better  go  home.  You  can 
play  football  better  than  you  can  fight.” 

“We  can  beat  you  and  your  eleven  withoift 
Fearnot  and  Olcott  to  help  you,”  retorted  Char¬ 
ters.  “It  was  not  fair  taking  them  into  the 
game  anyway.  They  are  professional  players 
and  prize-fighters,  anyway.” 

The  absurdity  of  this  gave  the  others  a  shock 
and  they  had  to  laugh.  Even  Berry  joined  in  as 
well  as  he  could. 

“Shut  up,  Charters,”  he  yelled,  “you  are  the 
worst  kind  of  a  fool.  You  know  that  neither  of 
us  are  eligible  to  amateur  ranks.” 

rh“!ij®  yo"*ho  are  the  fool,  Berry,”  retorted 
Charters.  If  you  wdll  come  over  here  I  will 
knock  some  sense  into  your  fool  head  ” 

This  was  enough  for  Berry.  He  saw  what  he 
believed  was  a  chance  to  get  satisfaction  for  his 
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defeat  by  Fearnot.  Instantly  he  started  for  Char¬ 
ters,  saying: 

“Oh,  say,  if  I  cannot  lick  Fearnot  I  can  lick 
you  anyway.  Stand  there  until  I  come  over  and 
I  will  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  that  you 
ever  had  in  vour  life.”  J, 

“You  never  saw  the  day  that  you  could  do 
that,”  said  Charters  savagely,  for  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  idea  that  Berry  had. 

Fred  had  joined  Jack,  now,  and  he  laughed 
and  said: 

“Say,  that  is  too  funny.  Dog  is  going  to  eat 
dog.  Let  them  have  it  out.  So  long  as  they 
fight  among  themselves  it  is  all  right.” 

“You  are  right,  Fred.  Let  them  fight  it  out 
with  each  other.” 

It  was  seen  that  they  were  really  going  to  have 
it  out  with  each  other.  The  next  moment  they  s 
were  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs.  Both  were  hard¬ 
ly  in  shape  to  fight  after  their  encounter  with 
Fred,  but  they  went  at  each  other  like  a  couple 
of  bulldogs.  For  a  time  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  would  come  off  best,  but  at  last  Berry 
managed  to  get  Charters  under  the  jaw  with  a 
hard  one  and  knocked  him  out.  Charters  lay 
on  the  ground  groaning  and  unable  to  rise. 

Berry  was  a  sight  to  behold,  for  he  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  blood,  part  of  which  was  that  of  his 
opponent.  Fred  ran  up  and  bent  down  over  the 
knocked  out  plaver  and  proceeded  to  help  him  to 
recover.  In  a  few  moments,  with  Fred’s  skilled 
treatment,  he  was  able  to  get  onto  his  feet. 

“I  guess  you  fellows  have  had  enough  for 
to-day,”  said  Fred.  “I  would  advise  you  to  go 
home.  Fighting  is  bad  business.  When  you  re- 
aljze  what  a  foolish  thing  it  really  is  you  will 
be  slow  to  try  it  again.” 

“Well,  I  licked  him,”  snorted  Berry  with  weak 
triumph. 

“Yes,  but  what  satisfaction  is  it  to  you?  You 
have  been  badly  punished  yourself  and  what  you 
have  done  to  him  has  done  you  no  good  or  him 
either.  Neither  of  you  are  pleased.” 

As  this  fact  dawned  upon  the  two  football 
players  they  looked  foolish  and  Berry,  with  the 
other  two  Madison  boys,  slunk  away.  Charters 
was  for  a  time  too  weak  to  follow,  but  at  last 
he  got  upon  his  feet  and  walked  away.  Then 
Fred  joined  Jack  and  said: 

“That  is  always  the  result  of  fighting.  I  hope 
that  it  is  a  lesson  to  those  two  chaps.  They 
are  both  good  players  and  fine  athletes,  and  if 
they  would  abandon  the  scrappy  notions  they 
have  they^would  be  all  right.” 

“It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  will  do  that  ever. 
They  are  not  of  that  kind,”  said  Jack. 

But  now  Fred  and  Jack  emerged  frqm  behind 
the  club  house  and  there  they  saw  Terry  and 
the  girls  looking  all  around  for  them.  When 
the  girls  caught  sight  of  them,  they  called  out: 

“Where  have  you  boys  been?  We  have  looked 
all  around  for  you.” 

Fred  looked  at  Jack  and  they  smiled.  Fred  had 
not  a  scratch  to  show  that  he  had  been  in  trouble, 
but  Jack  was  still  sore  from  the  thump  he  had 
received.  But*  the  two  boys  would  not  tell  what 
they  had  been  doing,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 
when  all  were  at  Jack’s  home  that  the  storv 
leaked  out.  Then  Terry  was  mad  clear  through. 

“Fred,”  he  said,  “that  was  not  treating  me 
right.  You  know  that  I  would  have  given  much 


to  get  at  that  Berry.  I  owe  him  a  licking,  any¬ 
way.”  9 

“He  has  had  one  to-day  and  that  is  enough,” 
said  Fred  with  a  laugh.  “I  never  saw  an\one 
like  you,  Terry.  You  are  always  looking  for 
trouble.  You  will  get  it  some  day.” 

“Not  if  you  can  help  it,”  said  Terry  rueful :y. 
“You  spoil  it  for  me  every  time.” 

“You  do  not  know  how  much  you  owe  me.” 
laughed  Fred,  and  Evelyn  joined  in  at  the  same 
time: 

“You  are  right,  Fred!  Brother  is  always  get¬ 
ting  into  some  fight.  I  fear  that  he  will  some 
day  get  badly  treated.” 

Terry  groaned  and  held  up  his  hands. 

“Oh,  what  a  mollycoddle  I  am,”  he  said  with 
a  groan.  “I  will  have  to  let  you  place  a  guardian 
over  me  after  this.” 

All  laughed  and  then  they  talked  over  the 
game.  It  was  decided  that  the  game  was  reallv 
won  by  the  long  pass  made  by  Fred. 

The  next  day  when  Fred  and  Terry  and  the 
girls  came  in  from  a  motor  car  trip  they  were 
met  by  Jack  Mann  and  Beatrice.  Jack  at  once 
asked : 

“Of  course  you  will  play  with  us  Saturday  in 
the  game  with  Fredonia?  You  know  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  play  another  game  with  us.” 

“I  will  play  with  you  in  any  other  game  but 
that,”  said  Fred;  “you  will  realize  why.  I  am 
sure  that  you.  will  not  ask  us-to  play  against  our 
own  home  eleven.” 

Jack  saw  the  point  and  -while  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  he  said  : 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  referee  the  game  for  us, 
anyway.  Wil  you  do  that?” 

“Great  Scott!  Are  you  not  afraid  that  I  will 
roast  you?  Howt  could  I  make  a  decision  against 
Fredonia,”  said  Fred  with  a  laugh. 

“Oh  my!  I  am  willing  to  trust  you.  I  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  induce 
you  to  make  a  wrong  decision.” 

“Gee  whiz!  Y~ou  will  give  him  a  swell  head, 
Jack,”  called  out  Terry..  “Say  something  sweet 
to  me.” 

“My,  my,  do  not  do  that,  Jack,”  called  out 
Evelyn  with  laugh;  “brother  would  never  get 
over  it.  He  is  so  conceited  now  that  he  thinks  he 
can  play  the  game  better  than  Fred!” 

That  caused  Terry  to  collapse  and  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  faint.  Mary  was  now  much  excited  and 
flashed  out  at  Evelyn : 

“I  am  sure  that  Terry  is  as  good  a  player  as 
any  around  here,”  she  exclaimed  hotly.  “I  think 
he  is  all  *ight  if  you  don’t.” 

Terry  again  ^P^ipsed,  but  he  caught  hold  of 
Mary  later  and  gave  her  a  squeeze  saying: 

“I  have  one  champion,  anyway.  I  guess  that 
she  will  stick  for  me  anyway.  It  is  all  right, 
little  girl,  if  I  cannot  play  football  or  lick  the 
captain  of  the  other  team  I  can  do  some  things.” 

That  made  all  laugh  and  after  a  lot  of  fun  all 
around,  Fred  finally  told  Jack  that  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  all  the  players  would  referee  the 
game  for  Montrose.  So  Jack  and  Beatrice  re¬ 
mained  to  dinner  at  the  Olcott  home  and  went 
home  later  in  the  day.  After  the  young  captain 
of  the  Montrose  eleven  had  gone  Fred  did  some 
thinking: 

"Say,  Terry,"  he  said,  “I  believe  that  1  have 
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bitten  more  than  I  can  chew.  I  am  afraid  that 
k  I  will  have  trouble  in  that  game.” 

“How  is  that  Fred?”  asked  his  chum. 

“Well,  the  Fredonia  boys  will  think  I  am  favor¬ 
ing  the  other  eleven  if  I  have  to  penalize  them 
and  then  if  I  penalize  the  Montrose  eleven  they 
will  think  I  am  working  in  favor  of  Fredonia.” 

“You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
took  the  portion.” 

“Well,  1  diu,  but  my  desire  to  oblige  Jack  over¬ 
ruled  my  good  sense.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  yotr  will  get  out  of  it  now. 
You  have  accepted  the  job.  It  is  up  to  you.” 

“Up  to  me?”  groaned  Fred.  “Yes,  it  is  very 
much  up  to  me.  I  can  see  some  complications 
ahead  of  me.'  Well,  I  am  not  a  quitter  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  anyway.  Perhaps  it  will  go  all 
right.” 

But  Fred  worried  not  a  little  over  the  prospect 
and  was  really  sorry  that  he  had  taken  the  job. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Fred  Has  His  Hands  Full. 

When  the  day  for  the  game  between  Fredonia 
and  Montrose  came  a  large  delegation  of  young 
people  from  Fredonia  went  over  to  Montrose  to 
see  the  game.  It  was  known  by  all  that  Fearnot 
was  to  referee,  but  that  neither  he  nor  Olcott 
would  play.  On  the  train  going  over  was  Laraont, 
the  gambler,  and  he  was  unusually  quiet  for  him. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  really  morose.  The  fact  was 
he  had  lost  heavily  on  the  Madison  eleven  and 
then  his  son  had  been  suspended  at  the  school  over 
there  for  fighting  with  a  fellow  student,  and  all 
around  Lamont  was  not  in  a  cheerful  state  of 
mind. 

Fred  saw  him  at  a  distance  and  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Terry  to.  him. 

“That  gambler  will  try  hard  to  get  even  with  us 
some  time,  Terry.  I  have  seen  him  direct  some 
black  looks  at  us  both.” 

“He  is  a  revengeful  chap,  Fred.  I  hear  that  he 
is  much  afraid  that  the  officers  of  the  law  will  get 
after  him  for  maintaining  a  gambling  joint  over 
at  Madison.  It  seems  that  he  got  a  number  of 
the  wealthy  students  into  his  place  and  simply 
fleeced  them.  You  know  it  is  against  the  law  to 
gamble  in  this  State.” 

“I  know  it  well,  but  such  fellows  as  this  Lamont 
will  find  ways  to  successfully  evade  the  law.” 

When  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  at  Mont¬ 
rose,  the  Fredonia  boys  alighted  with  a  cheer  and 
boarded  the  trolley  car  for  the  football  grounds. 
Fred  was  met  at  the  train  by  Jack  Mann  with 
his  motor  car,  and  he  and  Terry  had  a  ride  over 
to  the  grounds  with  the  captain  of  the  Montrose 
eleven. 

_“We  are  going  to  beat  you  to-day,  Fearnot,” 
gaid  Jack  confidently,  “you  will  have  the  painful 
duty  of  officiating  at  the  obsequies  of  your  home 
eleven.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  overcome  you.” 

“Oh,  I  think  not,  Jack,”  said  Fred  with  a  laugh. 
“It  may  be  the  other  way,  though.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  bitterness  such  as  existed  in  the 
game  with  Madison.” 

“Oh,  my!  That  was  not  the  fault  of  any  of  our 
boys  but  it  was  all  due  to  Lamont  and  Charters. 
I  heard  that  Charters  had  money  up  in  the  elder 


Lamont’s  hands  to  bet  on  the  Madison  eleven  and 
that  he  has  tried  to  recover  his  losses  by  law.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  Lamont’s  fault  if  he  did  not 
win,  for  he  was  also  a  loser  himself.” 

“Well,  I  will  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “that 
is  about  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  heard.  That 
shows  what  kind  of  a  sort  Charters  is.” 

At  that  moment,  Jack  called  Fred’s  attention 
to  a  couple  of  players  who  passed  them.  At  sight 
*cf  them,  Fred  gave  a  start.  They  were  Jones  and 
Strong.  They  both  wore  Fredonia  colors.  Fred 
could  hardly  belive  his  senses. 

“Great  Scott,”  he  exclaimed,  “how  is  it  that 
they  play  with  the  Fredonia  eleven?  What  does  it 
mean?” 

“It  astonishes  me,”  exclaimed  Jack,  “I  thought 
they  were  too  well  known  to  get  another  chance 
to  play  around  here.” 

Fred  looked  around  and  caught  sight  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Welsh  of  the  Fredonia  eleven  coming  that 
way.  Fred  beckoned  to  him  and  he  came  over. 

“Welsh,”  asked  Fred,  “is  it  true  that  you  are 
going  to  play  those  two  ex-Montrose  players, 
Jones  and  Strong?” 

Welsh  looked  at  Fred  a  moment  and  said: 

“Why  certainly!  Why  should  we  not  play 
them?  They  are  stars  and  they  will  play  their 
finger  nails  off  to  beat  Montrose.  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.” 

“But  you  know  the  unsavory  reputation  they 
have.  They  are  classed  as  dishonest  players.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  heard  something  about  it.  But  I 
pay  no  heed  to  such  stories  for  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  true.  They  are  stars,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  play  them.  Because  they  had 
trouble  with  Montrose  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  play  them.” 

Fred  looked  at  Welsh  hard. 

“What  will  people  say  when  they  see  them  on 
the  Fredonia  eleven?”  he  asked.  “Will  it  not  look 
bad?” 

“I  will  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  why  it  is  not  all 
right.” 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  argue  with 
Welsh,  and  he  said  no  more.  But  he  and  Jack 
were  appalled  and  Jack  said: 

“That  will  make  trouble  as  sure  as  you  live. 
The  fans  will  not  like  it  and  Fredonia  will  suffer 
for  it.” 

“I  am  not  the  captain  or  manager  of  the  Fre¬ 
donia  eleven,”  said  Fred.  “If  I  was  there  would 
be  no  playing  by  either  of  those  chaps.” 

Strong  and  Jones  went  out  and  went  through 
the  signals  with  the  Fredonia  eleven  and  they 
showed  up  finely.  Terry  came  over,  excited,  and 
asked : 

“Fred,  do  you  not  expect  trouble  with  those 
chaps  if  you  referee  this  game?  I  would  give  up 
the  job  if  I  was  you.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  will  have  no  more  trouble  with 
theiuthan  with  others,  Terry,”  said  Fred;  “it  is 
a  redaction  upon  our  home  eleven,  though.” 

But  Gambler  Lamont  was  seen  to  be  very  prom¬ 
inent  on  the  grounds  now  and  he  was  offering  to 
back  Montrose  at  odds  to  win.  When  Fred  and 
Terry  heard  this  they  were  at  once  suspicious. 
Fred  gave  Terry  a  sharp  look  and  said: 

“That  certainly  looks  bad,  old  man.  I  will  bet 
that  Fredonia  will  lose  this  game.  ” 

“I  would  not  bet  against  it,  Fred.” 
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But  it  was  useless,  as  Fred  could  sec,  to  say 
anything  to  Welsh  about  it,  for  the  captain  of  the 
Fredonia  eleven  was  positive  that  the  two  players 
would  make  good.  In  fact,  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to  pit  these  players 
against  the  other  eleven.  They  were,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  bitter  against  the  Montrose  management 
and  they  would  play  hard  to  beat  them.  But  now 
the  captains  of  both  elevens  appeared  and  Fred 
talked  with  them  and  the  coin  was  tossed.  Mont¬ 
rose  won  the  toss,  and  chose  their  goal.  Then 
the  two  elevens  were  soon  lined  up  and  ready 
for  the  game  to  begin.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  struggling  up  and  down  the  field  and 
there  was  a  question  as  to  which  would  score  first., 

Fred,  as  the  referee,  was  finding  his  hands  full. 
There  was  a  strong  rivalry  between  the  two  elev¬ 
ens  and  they  played  hard  to  win.  There  was 
some  rough  work,  also,  and  several  times  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  penalize  quite  heavily.  For  a 
while  Fred  had  really  no  trouble  with  the  players 
and  they  accepted  his  decisions  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Strong  played  like  a  fiend  and  kept  the 
Montrose  boys  right  on  their  toes.  In  fact,  he 
and  Jones  took  occasion  to  taunt  the  Montrose 
players  and  tried  to  get  them  rattled.  Fred  saw 
that  Jack  Mann  was  getting  sore,  and  he  feared 
that  there  would  be  a  fight  before  the  game  was 
over.  After  the  first  period  Jack  came  over  to 
Fred  and  said : 

“I  realize,  Fearnot,  that  you  cannot  stop  the 
mouths  of  these  two  chaps,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  our  boys  will  get  into  them  yet.  I  heard 
Foster  say  that  if  Strong  said  any  more  to  him 
he  would  smash  him.” 

“Caution  him  not  to  do  so,”  said  Fred.  “I 
would  have  to  put  him  out  of  the  game  and  I 
would  rather  not  do  that.” 

Just  then  Foster  came  up  and  exclaimed: 

“Referee,  I  am  sorry,  but  that  fellow  Strong 
will  keep  at  me  all  the  time  with  most  insulting 
remarks.  If  he  does  not  stop  I  am  afraid  that 
I  will  have  to  have  trouble  with  him.  Of  course, 
I  know  that  it  is  not  right  and  you  may  have 
to  penalize  me  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  my  temper,  but  when  I  think  what  a 
traitor  he  was  to  us  I  am  hardly  able  to  hold 
myself.” 

Fred  really  sympathized  with  the  guard  and 
he  said: 

“I  know  that  it  is  very  annoying,  Foster,  but  if 
I  were  you  1  would  try  not  to  answer  him  back. 
Let  him  talk.  That  will  do  no  harm.  You  want 
to  win  the  game,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  put 
you  out  of  it  there  would  be  much  trouble  to  your 
eleven  to  win.  It  is  better  to  beat  them  fairly  and 
without  any  row  and  let  them  do  all  the  mean 
business.” 

“I  know,”  growled  Foster,  “I  will  do’  the  best 
that  I  can,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to  stand  it.” 

“All  right!  I  will  speak  to  Strong  about  it.” 

So  when  the  period  was  over  and  the  twrfjpk  v- 
ens  were  called  out  again,  Fred  stepped\^rto 
Strong  and  said : 

“Strong,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  complaint  has 
been  made  to  us  about  you.  I  would  not  try  to 
stir  up  hard  feelings  if  I  were  you.  Go  ahead 
and  play  the  game  in  a  gentlemanly  way.” 

Strong  turned  on  Fred  like  a  flash.  His  eyes 
flashed  fire. 


“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  play  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  game?” 

“You  would  not  consider  it  gentlemanly  to  keep 
flinging  taunts  at  the  opposing  players,  would 
you?” 

“Great  Scott!  That  is  part  of  the  game.  If 
they  cannot  stand  it  they  are  not  fit  to  play  foot¬ 
ball.” 

“Well,  it  makes  hard  feelings  and  if  I  were 
you  I  would  not  do  it.  To  oblige  me,  please  re¬ 
frain.” 

“I  will  not  refrain  and  all  you  want  is  to  see 
Montrose  win.  You  are  giving  them  all  the  close 
decisions  and  trying  all  you  dare  to,  to  throw  the 
game  to  them.  I  never  sawT  such  unaffair  referee¬ 
ing  in  all  my  life.  I  will  ask  your  own  townsmen 
if  it  is  not  so.  All  the  boys  of  the  Fredonia  eleven 
say  so.” 

This  was  more  than  Fred  could  stand.  He  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that  this  was  an  untruth 
and  that  it  was  wholly  unlikely  that  the  Fredonia 
boys  ever  said  anything  of  the  sort.  It  stung 
Fred  to  the  quick,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
eminently  fair  to  both  elevens  in  his  decisions. 

“Stop  where  you  are,  Strong,”  he  said,  “you 
know  that  it  is  not  true.  If  any  of  our  boys  from 
Fredonia  said  that  they  are  mistaken.  I  have 
favored  one  side  no  more  than  the  others.  I 
have  given  the  decisions  according  to  rules  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  sneered  Strong;  “you  are  a  dandy 
referee,  you  are!  I  wonder  if  you  will  dare  show 
your  head  in  Fredonia  after  this.  You  ought  to 
hear  what  the  boys  say  about  you.” 

“I  do  not  believe  they  say  anything  derogatory,” 
said  Fred  with  pale  face  and  trembling  hand. 
“If  you  s«y  that  they  have  I  believe  that  you  are 
telling  an  untruth  and  want  to  make  trouble.” 

“Oh,  come  off,”  sneered  the  crafty  young  player; 
“you  cannot  fool  anyone,  Fearnot.  You  are  as 
smooth  as  silk,  but  you  do  not  deceive  anyone. 
Everybody  is  onto  you  with  both  feet.” 

Fred  was  never  more  angry  in  his  life.  After¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  cooler,  he  was  vexed  at  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  get 
angry  over  such  a  statement.  But  at  the  moment 
he  actually  thought  there  might  be  truth  in  it. 

“If  you  dare  to  attempt  any  more  dirty  tactics 
in  this  period,  Strong,  I  will  put  you  out  of  the 
game.”  v 

“Oh,  yes,”  sneered  Strong;  “I  made  a  bet  with 
some  friends  of  mine  that  you  would  win  the 
game  for  Montrose  by  some  such  thing  as  that. 
I  expect  that  you  will  put  Jones  out,  also.” 

Fred  turned  away,  for  he  could  not  control  him¬ 
self  longer.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might  give 
the  upstart  halfback  a  thrashing,  which  in  his 
belief  he  richly  deserved.  But  now  the  two  elev¬ 
ens  lined  up.  The  ball  was  in  the  possession  of 
Montrose  on^the  Fredonia  twenty-five  yard  line. 
It  was  given  to  Jack  Mann  for  an  end  run  and 
he  was  off  like  a  flash.  Around  the  Fredonia 
end  he  went  like  a  streak. 

It  happened  that  Jones  was  in  the  way,  though, 
and  he  made  a  plunge  to  get  Jack  and  left  tackle 
Jackson  tried  to  block  him  off.  Jones  was  so  eager 
to  get  his  man  that  he  resented  the  interference 
by  Jackson  and  with  a  vicious  purpose  he  thrust 
out  his  fist  and  drove  it  into  the  tackle’s  right 
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eye.  It  was  a  terrific  crack,  and  sent  Jackson  over 
upon  his  back  while  his  eye  swelled  up  big  as 
an  egg. 

The  foul  play  was  seen  by  both  Fred  and  the 
umpire,  Morton.  At  once  when  the  ball  was 
downed  five  yards  further  on,  Fred  walked  up  and 
singled  Jones  out  and  said: 

“I  saw  you  strike  that  tackle  in  the  eye.  It 
was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do.  What  have  you  to 
say  about  it?” 

Jones  turned  on  Fred  with  rage  in  every  line 
of  his  face. 

"It  is  a  lie!”  he  exclaimed  hotly.  4<He  struck 
at  me  and  run  into  me.  He  is  to  blame  himself.” 

Fred  turned  to  umpire  Morton  and  asked: 

“Did  you  see  the  foul?” 

“I  did,”  said  the  umpire;  “if  I  have  anything  to 
say  about  it  the  player  should  be  put  out  of  the 
game.  It  was  deliberate,  as  I  saw  plainly.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  snapped  Jones;  “put  me  out  of  it! 
Fix  it  so  that  Montrose  can  win.  That  is  what 
was  predicted  before  the  game  started.” 

“You  are  ordered  out  of  the  game,”  said  Fred 
angrily;  “get  off  the  field  at  once.  You  are  not 
a  safe  man  to  have  in  a  football  game.” 

To  Fred’s  surprise,  Jones  did  not  offer  resis¬ 
tance  but  started  for  the  side  lines  at  once.  The 
umpire  called  to  the  timekeeper  to  take  time  out 
and  then  there  was  a  scene  on  the  field.  Welsh 
came  running  up  and  asked: 

“What  is  the  trouble  here?  Why  is  Jones  put 
out  of  the  game?” 

“I  call  your  attention  to  Jackson  over  there,” 
said  Fred,  “a  look  at  the  injury  that  was  done 
him  is  enough.  He  will  have  to  get  out  of  the 
game  himself,  now.  He  is  badly  injured  and  both 
the  umpire  and  myself  saw  Jones  deliberately 
strike  him.” 

Welsh  was  bitterly  disappointed,  for  he  did 
not  want  to  lose  Jones  as  he  and  Strong  were 
doing  much  toward  making  sure  of  the  game  for 
Fredonia.  So  he  said: 

“I  hope  your  action  is  not  influenced  by  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Montrose,  Fearnot?  It  will  look  bad 
for  you  if  so.  Fredonia  will  be  weakened  if  you 
take  Jones  out.” 

The  Fredonia  players  were  all  excited  and 
crowded  around,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
they  could  not  reason  that  Fred’s  action  was  just. 
They  at  once  set  up  a  cry  of  remonstrance.  Rut 
Fred  was  firm,  and  he  had  the  support  of  the 
umpire  and  of  the  two  linesmen  also.  This  was 
a  powerful  support,  and  Fred  felt  that  he  had  the 
case  fairly  won,  but  the  players  were  not  in  a 
mood  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  star  player  at 

that  stage  of  the  game. 

“Oh  say,  it  must  have  been  an  accident,  said 
one  of  them.  “It  is  too  bad  to  lay  off  so  good  a 
player.  I  guess  that  Fearnot  wants  Montrose 
to  win.  He  ought  never  to  have  been  selected  as 
referee.  No  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with  either 
eleven  should  referee.” 

This  cry  was  taken  up  strongly  by  the  Fredonia 
players.  It  mortified  Fred,  as  well  as  made  him 
angry,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  been  absolutely 
square  in  his  decision.  Fred  stepped  back  a*  if 
he  would  gladly  leave  the  field.  But  with  that 
Jack  Mann  stepped  up  and  said: 

“Hold  on!  Fearnot  is  doing  the  best  that  he 
ca i.  am’  Wf  will  not  stand  for  this  charge  against 


him.  There  are  a  number  of  our  boys  who  saw 
the  blow  given  Jackson  by  Jones  and  everybody 
knows  that  Jones  is  feeling  bitter  towards  our 
boys,  anyway.” 

With  thai,  there  was  a  howl  from  all  of  the 
Fredonia  players.  They  were  sore  because  Fred 
would  not  allow  Jones  to  go  back  into  the  game. 
However,  after  a  while  the  two  elevens  lined  up 
again.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  do  bu 
to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  referee,  though  the 
boys  of  the  Fredonia  eleven  were  sore  enough. 

They  muttered  all  kinds  of  things  about  Fred, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  well 
known  that  Fearnot  was  the  fairest  of  players 
and  judges  of  play.  But  now  the  game  went  on. 
The  ball  went  to  Fredonia  on  downs  and  now 
the  play  was  made  by  giving  the  ball  to  Strong, 
who  managed  to  get  through  the  Montrose  line 
and  run  for  forty  yards  almost  to  the  goal  line. 
There  was  wild  cheering  by  the  fans  and  it  really 
looked  as  if  Fredonia  would  win  the  touchdowns 
Shouts  went  up  of  approval  of  the  new  player 
Strong,  and  there  were  yells: 

“Take  Strong  out,  now,  Fearnot.  Jones  is  out 
and  it  is  time  to  take  the  other  man  out.” 

Fred  bit  his  lip  for  he  felt  the  injustice  of  this. 
But  he  said  nothing  and  allowed  the  game  to 
go  on.  Now  the  Fredonia  quarterback  sent  the 
ball  through  the  line  in  a  wild  attempt  to  push 
it  over.  In  the  scrimmage,  suddenly  Fred  saw 
Strong  hit  a  Montrose  player  in  the  stomach  and 
dig  the  ball  out  of  his  arms  which  he  had  secured 
in  a  fumbled  pass  and  lie  made  a  dash  for  the 
goal  line.  He  was  stopped  by  Jack  Mann  who 
threw  him  on  the  Montrose  ten-yard  line. 

When  the  players  got  up  out  of  the  tangle  one 
of  the  Montrose  players  was  laid  out.  It  was  the 
player  whom  Strong  had  hit  in  the  stomach.  He 
♦was  badly  hurt,  too,  and  a  yell  went  up  from  the 
rooters'  sarcastically: 

“Take  Strong  out,  Fearnot!  He  did  it!  Now 
is  your  chancel” 

Fred  turned  to  umpire  Morton  and  asked : 

“Did  you  see  that  play?” 


CHAPTER  IX. — Stand  for  the  Right. 

“  I  sure  did,”  said  Morton.  “I  saw  Strong  hit 
that  fellow  in  the  stomach  after  he  had  secured 
the  ball  in  the  fumble.  Strong  took  the  ball  away 
from  him  and  ran  for  the  goal  with  it.” 

“That  was  a  foul  play,  was  it  not?” 

“It  was.” 

“I  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  howl  now  when 
I  make  the  decision.  But* I  am  going  to  do  it. 
There  can  be  no  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules 
while  I  am  acting  as  referee  of  a  game.” 

“Oh  my!  There  will  be  a  riot,  Fearnot.  There 
are  only  a  few  who  know  that  the  play  was  foul.” 

But  Fred  was  determined  to  act  on  the  square 
so  he  stepped  up  and  called  out  to  Strong: 

“You  struck  that  fellow  in  the  stomach  and  I 
saw  you.  There  is  the  umpire  who  also  saw  you. 
It  was  a  foul.” 

Strong  turned  a  flushed  and  triumphant  face 
upon  Fred. 

“Just  what  I  expected,”  he  snarled;  /“you  will 
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now  put  me  out  of  the  game.  I  dare  you  to  do 
so.” 

Fred  was  never  so  angry  in  his  life.  He  saw 
the  game  of  the  vengeful  halfback,  which  was  to 
discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  Fredonia  friends. 
But  Fred  Fearnot  had  never  in  his  life  seen  the 
time  that  he  would  not  dare  to  face  public  opinion 
for  the  right.  He  walked  up  to  Strong  while  the 
mob  of  people  hissed  and  yelled  wildly  at  him. 
Fred  was  very  calm,  but  he  said: 

“Strong,  I  order  you  from  the  field.  You  were 
guiltv  of  a  foul  play,  as  was  Jones  your  chum 
and  friend.  It  is  a  put  up  job  between  both  of 
you  to  make  trouble  for  me.  But  it  will  prove  a 
boomerang,  for  you  will  not  play  the  game  out 
and  the  truth  will  be  known  when  the  people  re¬ 
cover  their  senses.  Leave  the  field!” 

“All  right!”  sneered  Strong,  “that  is  just  what 
I  expected.  Put  me  out  of  the  game.  You  are  a 
dandy  referee,  you  are.** 

Fred  could  have  given  the  insulting  halfback 
a  thrashing  but  he  held  his  temper  and  as  Strong 
walked  off  the  field  the  storm  broke.  Down  out 
of  the  grand  stand  surged  a  mob  of  infuriated 
rooters.  They  were  eager  to  take  the  life  of  the 
referee,  who  seemed  to  be  roasting  the  Fredonia 
players. 

Fred  saw  that  trouble  was  coming  his  way, 
but  he  stood  his  ground  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  right  and  he  was  not  the  one  to  back  down. 
Terry,  who  was  in  the  grand  stand  with  the 
girls,  Evelyn  and  Mary,  saw  what  was  coming 
and  he  exclaimed: 

“Great  Caesar!  I  guess  that  Fred  is  in  for  it 
now.  I  think  I  had  better  go  down  there  and 
help  him  out.” 

“By  all  means  do  so,  Terry,”  said  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton.  “It  is  too  bad,  for  Fred  has  been  doing 
right.” 

“Of  course  he  has,”  spoke  up  Beatrice  Mann. 
“I  hope  that  they  will  never  allow  that  Strong  to 
play  football  again.  He  always  makes  trouble.” 

Terry  ran  down  onto  the  field  with  the  others 
who  were  swarming  from  the  grand  stand  and  he 
reached  the  side  of  Fred  just  as  a  treatening  gang 
surrounded  him.  It  was  a  fact,  as  Fred  saw,  that 
there  were  old  friends  of  his  from  Fredonia  who 
were  hooting  him  and  calling  him  names.  But 
Fred  knew  that  they  were  under  a  stress  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  did  not  really  know  what  tliev  were 
doing. 

So  he  did  not  heed  them,  but  stood  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  with  a  fearless  attitude. 
Fred  was  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  he  was 
right  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  But  the  um¬ 
pire,  Morton,  stood  by  him,  and  indignantly  re¬ 
futed  all  the  accusations  that  were  made  of  the 
unfairness  of  the  decision  made  by  Fred  He 
shouted : 

^  ou  people  in  the  stand  could  not  see  the  plays. 
It  was  necessary  for  Fearnot  to  remove  that 
player,  for  he  deliberately  fouled  one  of  the  Mont¬ 
rose  players.  He  struck  him  and  injured  him 
and  in  that  case  he  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
game  as  an  unsafe  man  to  play  the  game.  You 
would  not  have  the  referee  countenance  anv  such 
thing  as  that?” 

“Fearnot  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  town,”  yelled 
One  of  the  fans.  “He  removed  Strong  and  Jones 


because  they  were  winning  for  Fredonia.  It  i>  a 
put  up  job!” 

Morton  was  vigorous  in  his  denials  and  so  were 
a  number  of  the  players  who  had  seen  the  foul 
and  knew  that  Fred  was  right.  Fredonia  played 
an  uphill  game  after  that  and  Montrose  only  man¬ 
aged  to  score  once.  The  game  was  hard  fought, 
and  there  was  not  a  kick  on  the  decisions  oi  ^.e 
referee  after  that. 

At  last  time  was  called  for  the  end  of  the  game 
and  then  the  boys  tripped  off  the  field.  The  game 
was  over,  and  there  was  now  a  conviction  that 
Fearnot  had  refereed  an  eminently  fair  game. 
But  Fred  joined  Terry  and  the  girls  after  t  ie 
game  and  they  went  over  to  the  depot  to  take  the 
train  for  Fredonia.  Fred  held  up  his  hands  and 
said: 

“Never  again!  I  have  all  the  refereeing  that 
I  ever  wrant.  I  never  tried  harder  to  be  fair  in 
my  life.  I  simply  got  roasted  myself.” 

“Fred  dear,”  said  Evelyn,  “there  is  not  a  fair- 
minded  person  who  was  present  at  the  game  but 
will  say  that  you  were  right.  You  wTill  be  vin¬ 
dicated  in  time.” 

When  they  boarded  the  train  the  Fredonia  boys 
all  came  into  the  car  where  Fred  was  and  they 
retracted  their  actions  toward  him  during  the 
game.  One  of  the  boys  said: 

“We  see  things  differently,  now,  Fearnot.  We 
are  sorry  for  what  we  said  to  you.  We. can  see 
that  you  were  dead  right.  Strong  did  hit  that 
fellow  in  the  stomach  and  Jones  is  a  ruffian.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  fair  to  try  to  win  by  knocking 
out  the  opposing  team’s  players.” 

Fred  thanked  the  boys  for  their  admissions  and 
said : 

“It  is  all  right,  boys.  I  knew  that  I  was  right 
and  I  also  knew  that  you  were  in  the  heat  of  the 
game  and  justified  in  your  conduct.  It  is  all  over, 
anyway,  and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  I 

guess.” 

Just  then,  along  the  car  aisle  came  Strong  and 
behind  him  was  Jones.  They  wore  sour  visages 
and  they  had  heard  the  last  statement.  Jones 
gazed  at  Welsh  sharply  and  said: 

“You  can  bet  wTe  would  never  be  persuaded  to 
play  with  you  again.  You  are  a  saphead.  This 
fellow,  Fearnot,  fools  you  every  time  he  feels  like 
it.  But  he  made  a  nice  little  pile  off  that  game.” 

Fred  arose  and  faced  Jones  wTith  a  lightning  like 
glance  flashing  from  his  eyes.  He  was  never  so 
angry  in  his  life. 

“How  dare  you  make  such  a  statement  as  that?” 
he  demanded,  “you  know  that  it  is  not  true.” 

“Oh,  of  course  you  will  deny  it,”  sneered  Jones, 
“but  if  anyone  was  to  ask  Lamont  about  it  I  guess 
they  would  hear  something.  He  placed  the  money 
for  you.  Oh,  it  is  all  right,  of  course,  and  a  man 
is  justified  in  making  a  stake  when  he  can  but  !t 
makes  me  sick  to  see  him  pose  as  an  honest  man 
afterwards.  I  am  no  hypocrite.” 

“You  liar!”  exclaimed  Fred  as  he  stepped  in 
front  of  the  player,  “you  will  now  prove  that  to 
me  or  I  will  thrash  you.” 


CHAPTER  X. — Conclusion. 

Ferry  was  right  at  Fred’s  shoulder  as  he  >aw 
that  Strong  and  young  Lamont  were  egging  Jone.t 
on,  and  there  might  be  trouble.  Fred  was  never 
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so  angr\  in  his  life.  Everyone  in  the  car,  the 
Fredonia  players  included,  were  watching  the 
scene  with  deadly  interest.  It  was  a  matter  which 
was  of  vast  importance  to  Fearnot  for  it  involved 
his  honor,  and  this  he  was  ready  to  defend  with 
his  life.  Jones  did  not  give  way  before  Fred’s 
advance  and  with  an  arrogant  air  declared: 

'  The  proof  is  right  here.  Lamont  can  tell  us 
all  about  it  for  he  had  it  from  the  lips  of  his 
father  who  placed  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
game  for  other  people.” 

Fred  turned  to  young  Lamont  and  asked: 

“Did  your  father  tell  you  that?” 

“He  did,  and  he  told  you  also  in  the  game,  and 
you  did  not  dare  to  deny  it,”  said  young  Lamont 
unblushingly. 

“You  know  it  to  be  a  lie,”  said  Fred,  then  he 
changed  his  attitude  and  laughed  contemptuously. 
“Oh  well,  it  is  too  ridiculous!  You  have  not  the 
least  proof  of  it  for  the  bet  was  never  made. 
However,  if  you  do  not  take  back  that  statement 
and  clear  up  my  honor  at  once  I  will  appeal  to  the 
law  for  defamation  of  character.” 

“Oh  well,”  said  Lamont,  “you  will  have  to  see 
my  dad  about  that.  I  did  not  make  the  bets  for 
you  and  he  is  the  one  to  prove  it.  I  am  only  tell¬ 
ing  what  was  told  me.” 

“Did  your  father  tell  you  that?”  asked  Fred. 

“He  told  you  that  in  the  game.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  him  say  so,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  lie.  I  shall  see  him  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  advise  you  not  to 
bring  any  defamatory  charges  against  my  char¬ 
acter  or  it  will  go  hard  with  you.  That  is  all!” 

During  the  rest  of  the  ride  to  Fredonia  there 
was  little  said.  But  Fred  was  very  resolute  for 
he  knew  what  evil  tongues  might  say  and  he  was 
determined  to  clear  his  name  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  The  next  day  Fred  tried 
to  find  the  gambler,  Lamont,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  located.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  left  that 
part  of  the  country  for  other  fields.  For  a  few 
days  Fred  and  Terry  spent  their  time  in  Fredonia 
with  the  girls,  having  a  good  time.  They  took 
some  motor  car  rides  and  otherwise  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.  But  one  day  Jack  Mann  wrote  Fred  a 
letter  saying: 

“My  dear  Fearnot— We  are  practising  for  a 
game  with  Madison  again  and  we  would  like  to 
have  you  and  Olcott  play  with  us  again.  W  ill 
you  do  so?  If  you  will  I  am  sure  that  the  whole 
town  here  will  welcome  you  with  open  arms. 
There  is  not  a  person  in  the  whole  of  Montrose 
who  believes  in  the  mean  charges  brought  against 
you  and  you  have  friends  here  by  the  hundred. 
Be  sure  and  come  over  and  play  with  us.  I  might 
tell  you  that  your  enemy  Lamont  is  here  and  that 
there  is  going  to  be  something  done  about  his 
enticing  young  students  into  his  rooms  for  gamb¬ 
ling  purposes.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  arrested  and 
proven  guilty.  It  will  wind  up  his  mean  career. 
A-k  Miss  Olcott  and  Mary  Hamilton  to  come  over 
Beatrice  wants  to  see  them.” 

’  “That  is  a  very  cordial  letter  from  Jack,”  said 
Fred  as  he  shpwed  it  to  Terry.  “It  makes  me 
feel  like  accepting  his  invitation.  At  least,  we 
might  take  the  car  and  run  over  and  make  a  call. 

“All  right,  Fred.  I  fear,  though,  we  ought  not 
to  make  any  agreement  to  play  football  for  we 


have  some  other  matters  on  hand  that  will  re¬ 
quire  our  attention  soon.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “go  and  find  the  girls. 
If  they  want  to  go  we  will  be  off.” 

With  that,  Terry  hastened  to  find  Evelyn  and 
Mary,  and  the  girls  were  more  than  eager  to  take 
the  ride.  So  the  car  was  brought  around  and  the 
four  young  people  started.  In  due  time  they 
reached  the  Mann  home  in  Montrose.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  Jack  was  at  home  when  they  arrived 
and  Beatrice  entertained  Evelyn  and  Mary  while 
Fred  and  Terry  went  over  to  the  football  field 
with  Jack.  When  Fred  informed  Jack  that  it  was 
likely  that  he  and  Terry  would  not  be  able  to  play 
with  the  Montrose  team  again  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed. 

“I  certainly  hope  that  vou  are  not  discouraged 
by  that  experience  with  Strong  and  Jones  in  the 
Fredonia  game.  Everybody  who  is  fair  minded 
knows  that  you  refereed  a  fair  game  that  day.” 

“Really  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Jack,” 
said  Fred,  “other  matters  of  a  business  sort  pre¬ 
vent  our  playing  with  you.  But  I  am  interested 
in  what  you  wrote  me  about  Lamont.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  field  and 
Fred  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Montrose  play¬ 
ers.  They  were  all  cordial  and  eager  to  have  him 
show  them  some  tricks  of  the  game.  Fred  spent 
some  time  with  the  boys  and  as  he  was  leaving 
the  field  suddenly  Jack  Mann  exclaimed: 

“Hello!  See  who  comes!” 

Fred  saw  a  youth  coming  across  the  field  and 
he  was  walking  very  slow  and  at  times  he  seemed 
to  stagger.  All  the  boys  now  saw  him  and  they 
were  geratly  interested: 

“Oh  say,”  called  out  Foster,  “it  is  Tim  Martin 
the  son  of  Jacob  Martin;  the  great  Chicago  mil¬ 
lionaire.  He  is  a  student  at  the  Academy  and  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  he  had  been  taking  too  much.” 

“Tim  Martin?”  exclaimed  Jack  Mann,  “why  I 
know  him  well.  He  does  not  drink  and  he  has 
no  bad  habits  that  I  know  of.” 

But  as  the  young  student  drew  nearer  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  he  was  certainly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor.  He  staggered,  and  his  face 
was  swollen  and  red.  As  he  drew  nearer  he 
seemed  not  to  heed  the  boys  but  was  like  one  in 
a  daze.  Jack  Mann,  with  that,  advanced  toward 
him  and  asked: 

“What  is  the  matter,  Tim?  You  look  ill.” 

The  millionaire’s  son  looked  up  in  a  dazed  way 
and  said  hoarsely: 

“I  guess  that  I  am  drunk.  Don’t  let  my  dad 
know  it.”  ' 

“See  here,  Tim,”  said  Jack,  shocked,  “this  is 
bad.  If  the  school  authorities  see  you  in  this 
condition  they  will  suspend  you.” 

“I  know  all  about  that,  Mann,”  simpered  the 
drunken  student,  “I  guess  you  would  be.  drunk  if 
you  had  played  poker  all  night  and  drank  as  many 
glasses  of  whisky  as  I  have.  I  tell  you  it  was 
awful.  I  was  winner  once,  too,  but  I  lost  it  all 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  more.  I  had  to  give  my 
I.  O.  U.,  but  I  guess  the  governor  will  honor  it.” 

Jack  looked  at  Fred  and  all  the  boys  stood 
around  speechless.  They  were  horrified,  for  Tim 
Martin  was  always  known  as  a  straight-forward 
youth  and  to  see  him  in  this  condition  was  ter¬ 
rible.  But  Fred  stepped  forward  now  and  took 
the  drunken  student  by  the  arm. 
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“Boys,”  he  said,  “1  will  take  charge  of  Tim 
myself.  We  will  take  a  ride  in  the  motor  car  and 
perhaps  he  will  sober  off.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
this  sort  of  thing  was  stopped.” 

^  With  some  persuasion,.  Tim  was  got  into  the 
motor  car  and  then  Fred  and  Terry,  with  Jack 
Mann,  rode  away  with  the  drunken  youth.  Fred 
took  a  road  that  led  out  of  the  town  and  he  set 
a  good  pace  until  the  town  was  some  distance 
behind.  Fred  drove  the  car  on  until  the  cool 
air  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  sobering  Tim.  At 
last,  after  he  was  quite  recovered  and  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  were  out  of  his  brain,  he  told  his 
story. 

He  told  how  young  Lamont  had  enticed  him 
into  his  father’s  rooms  and  then  they  had  drank 
whisky.  After  that  he  was  led  into  a  game  of 
poker  and  the  stakes  were  high.  At  first  Tim 
won,  of  course,  but  at  last  he  began  to  lose  and 
soon  he  was  much  out  of  pocket.  He  told  of  giv¬ 
ing  his  note  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Fred  knew 
that  his  father  would  settle  it  rather  than  have 
the  matter  become  public  and  avoid  the  scandal 
that  would  be  sure  to  occur.  As  soon  as  Tim  wa& 
sober  enough  to  realize  fully  what  had  happened 
and  to  think  clearly  Fred  said: 

“Now  Tim,  you  are  not  the  first  or  the  only 
victim  of  this  trick  of  the  gambler  Lamont.  I 
want  you,  however,  to  be  man  enough  to  stand 
the  shock  of  being  instrumental  in  his  exposure. 
It  will  do  you  no  harm  in  the  end  and  it  will 
result  in  much  good,  for  it  will  bring  him  to 
justice.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  are  right,  Fearnot,”  said 
Tim,  “but  I  played  with  my  eyes  wide  open  and 
it  is  not  manly  to  squeal.” 

“That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it.  On  the  other 
hand  that  might  be  considered  false  pride.  You 
would  save  some  other  lad  who  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  this  villain.  If  you  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  expose  him  and  secure  his  punish¬ 
ment  you  will  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefactor. 
That  will  be  an  honor  and  you  will  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  everybody.” 

Tim  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree  to  this. 
At  last,  however,  he  said : 

“All  right,  Fearnot.  I  can  see  that  you  are 
right.  I  don’t  like  to  be  called  a  squealer,  but  in 
this  case  it  is,  as  I  can  see,  a  necessary  thing. 
It  shall  be  so.” 

Fred  was  delighted  and  he  turned  the  car  about 
and  they  raced  back  to  town.  They  went  at  once 
to  the  town  constable.  There  Tim  lodged  com¬ 
plaint  against  Lamont  and  his  son  of  conspiracy 
and  defrauding  by  means  of  cards.  It  was  a 
gdod  strong  indictment  and  the  papers  were  at 
once  sworn  out  for  the  arrest  of  Lamont. 

The  constable  went  to  serve  the  warrant  but 
no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  gambler  or  of  his 
hopeful  son.  They  had  likely  taken  fright  and 
left  for  other  parts.  It  was  a  disappointment 
to  Fred,  for  he  had  hoped  that  the  gambler  would 
be  brought  to  punishment.  Later  in  the  day,  the 
young  people  from  Fredonia  started  for  home. 

The  ride  home  was  delightful  and  after  leaving 
the  girls  at  the  house  Fred  started  to  drive  the 
car  down  to  the  garage  where  it  was  kept.  Terry 
was  unable  to  go  with  him  for  he  had  to  help 


the  girls  light  up  the  house  as  it  was  after  dark. 
Fred  reached  the  garage  in  due  time  and  left 
the  car  in  the  care  of  the  men  there.  He  then 
started  to  walk  home. 

It  was  quite  dark  and  as  he  went  on  he  thought 
of  a  short  cut  through  a  vacant  lot.  Fred  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  it  and  he  strode  on  without  any 
thought  of  danger.  But  when  he  was  part  way 
across  the  lot  he  heard  light  footsteps  behind  him. 
Fred  turned  to  see  shadowy  figures  closing  in  on 
him  from  three  sides.  He  instantly  recognized 
danger  and  he  stopped  and  asked: 

“What  is  this?  What  do  you  want?” 

“Lay  him  out  this  time,  boys!  This  is  our 
chance.” 

With  that,  the  figures  closed  in  on  him.  Fred 
saw  that  he  must  defend  himself  for  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  meant  to  do  him  harm.  Who 
they  were  he  had  no  idea,  but  he  dashed  forward 
and  right  into  the  midst  of  them,  lashing  out 
right  and  left  and  trying  to  make  a  path  for 
himself.  He  did  knock  over  one  of  them,  but 
the  others  were  upon  him  like  savage  panthers. 

In  a  moment  there  were  officers  running  into 
the  lot  from  all  sides.  Fred  was  right  in  the 
thick  of  his  encounter  with  the  unknown  foe  when 
the  police  arrived.  They  sprung  into  the  crowd 
of  assailants  and  scattered  them  instantly.  Fred 
was  rescued  and  the  police  caught  four  of  the 
miscreants.  In  the  dark  they  could  not  be  recog¬ 
nized  but  one  of  the  officers  who  had  helped  Fred 
to  his  feet  said: 

“I  guess  you  had  a  narrow  escape.  It  looked  as 
if  they  meant  to  kill  you  as  well  as  rob  you.” 

With  that,  he  opened  the  slide  of  his  dark  lan¬ 
tern  and  flashed  its  rays  into  the  face  of  one  of 
the  miscreants.  Fred  gave  a  start  of  sur¬ 
prise: 

“Why,  it  is  Lamont!”  he  cried.  “Well,  it  is  all 
plain  now.” 

“You  know  this  man?”  asked  the  officer. 

“Indeed  I  do!  He  is  an  enemy  of  mine.  It  is 
likely  that  he  laid  in  wait  for  me  here  to  kill  me.” 

With  Lamont  were  Strong  and  Jones  as  well  as 
young  Lamont.  They  were  all  taken  to  the  police 
station  where  they  were  held  without  bail.  Fred 
was  elated  at  the  capture  for  it  was  what  he  had 
long  desired.  Now  he  was  sure  that  his  enemy 
would  get  justice  dealt  out  to  him.  The  next  day 
they  were  arraigned  and  then  aside  from  the 
charge  of  assault  made  against  them  by  Fred, 
Tim  Matrin  told  his  story  of  the  gambling  episode 
and  they  were  held  on  this  more  serious  charge. 

The  result  was  eminently  just  and  well  de¬ 
served  by  Lamont  and  his  young  scapegrace  son. 
They  were  bound  over  for  trial  in  the  Superior 
Court  on  the  charge  of  gambling  and  defrauding 
a  minor  of  money.  They  were  later  fully  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  jail.  But 
there  were  other  matters  that  now  claimed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  two  youths  and  they  were  compelled 
to  give  up  playing  football  for  a  time.  New  ad¬ 
ventures  were  in  store  for  them. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEAR¬ 
NOT  AN1)  THE  ‘DUTCH  FLYER’;  or,  UP 
AGAINST  THE  CHAMPION  SKATER.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


A  SCIENTIFIC  EAGLE 

Because  an  eagle  built  her  nest  on  the  trans¬ 
continental  telephone  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  at  a  point  near  Elko,  Nev.,  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coasts  was  stopped  and  Associated  Press 
wires  for  a  few  hours  were  interferred  with.  In 
the  nest  were  found  pieces  of  wire  and  automo¬ 
bile  parts,  which  caused  a  short  circuit. 


HORSE  GIVES  HIM  SCARE 
Turner  Williams,  of  Perry,  Mo.,  while  being 
shaved  recently,  happened  to  glance  out  of  the 
barber  shop  window  and  saw  a  touring  car  drive 
past  with  a  horse  sitting  in  the  back  seat.  He 
immediately  fainted  and,  after  reviving,  started 
inquiring  if  any  one  else  had  seen  what  he  had 
thought  he  had  seen. 


He  was  greatly  relieved  to  learn  that  Marvin 
Carter  had  motored  to  town  with  a  colt  seated 
in  the  rear  of  his  touring  car,  while  some  one 
held  the  animal  in  place. 


SPIDER  WEBS  ON  HATS 
Spider  webs  are  reported  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  successfully  by  a  European  collector  for 
trimmings  for  women’s  hats,  handbags,  cushions 
and  other  articles.  The  webs,  says  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics,  are  first  transferred  to  gummed  cards 
and  then  treated  with  chemicals  to  give  them 
strength  and  to  make  them  waterproof.  They 
are  then  placed  on  the  cloth  background  like 
silken  threads.  As  a  full-grown  spider  can  spin 
a  new  web  in  about  an  hour,  a  constant  supply 
of  the  material  is  easily  obtained. 


BOYS,  READ  THIS 

THE  GREATEST  DETECTIVE  STORIES  EVER  WRITTEN  ARE  PUBLISHED  IN 

“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE ” 

Read  the  number  out  today  on  all  newsstands.  It  contains  GEORGE  BRONSON- 

HOWARD’S  detective  novelette 

‘THE  HOODWINKER.S ” 

It  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  contains  a  dandy  plot. 

All  You  Radio  Bugs,  Read 
“DRAWN  TEETH” 

A  story  of  roughnecks  in  the  underworld,  written  by  JOE  BURKE. 

WJZ  recently  Broadcast  It  on  the  Air 
It  must  have  been  a  good  one  for  that  great  station  to  use  it. 

And  Don’t  Miss  the  Two-Part  Serial 

‘THE  FORBIDDEN  ROOM” 

By  EDWARD  L.  BENNETT 

It  zips  along  crowded  with  mystery  and  adventure  from  the  first 

to  the  last  chapter. 

Do  You  Want  Your  Character  Read  Free  of  Charge? 

Send  LOUISE  RICE  a  sample  of  your  writing  and  she  will  tell  you  your  best  points 
in  life,  advise  what  is  best  for  you  and  help  you  a. whole  lot. 

BE  SURE  TO  READ  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

“Button!  Button!”  by  Paul  E.  Triem;  “Reunion,”  by  Laurence  D’Orsay;  “The  Hypnotic 

Mystery,”  by  Earl  W.  Scott;  “The  Clue  in  the  Watch,”  by  Carl  G.  Hodges, 
and  “Mixed  Trails,”  by  Freeman  Harrison. 

In  Addition  There  Are  Numerous 
INTERESTING  ARTICLES 

They  cover  all  sorts  of  police  and  detective  cases  in  real  life,  and 

cannot  fail  to  please  you. 

Get  a  Copy  —  Show  It  to  Your  Friends  —  You  Will  Like  It! 

THE  EDITOR. 


. 
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EARNING  AN  HONEST  LIVING 

—  Or,  — 

The  Boy  Who  Beat  the  Game 

By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— (Continued). 

“Not  fifty  a  week?”  said  Charlie,  unbelievingly. 
This  man  was  like  a  fairy.  Why,  he  would  grow 
rich  at  that  rate.  Air-castles  began  to  build 
rapidly  in  his  mind,  when  the  man  said,  tearsely: 

“That  will  be  all.  Good-night.  Oh,  by  the  way,' 
say  nothing  about  this  work  until  we  have  got  it 
nicely  started.  I  don’t  want  competition.” 

Charlie  made  his  way  out  of  the  building  in  a 
tumult  of  emotion.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
such  a  thing  had  happened  to  him.  That  he  had 
walked  right  into  such  a  princely  job !  Of  course, 
he  knew  that  his  clever  knack  of  drawing  had 
really  clinched  the  job  for  him,  and  he  was  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  had  some  talent.  He  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  home  to  tell  the  good  news. 

“Fifty  dollars  a  week,  Peggy,”  he  exulted.  “Can 
you  believe  it?  And  all  because  I  have  some  ar¬ 
tistic  tendencies.  But  there,  I’m  to  say  nothing 
about  the  business  until  we  get  started.  Then  I 
am  going  to  invite  you  down  to  the  office  some 
day.  It  is  in  a  very  tall  building,  and  has  a  fine 
view  of  the  river.  I  feel  fixed  for  life,  Peggy. 
Just  wait  until  the  opera  season  is  in  full  blast. 
Maybe  we  won’t  be  taking  in  the  opera  and  some 
of  the  good  plays  this  fall  and  winter.  Why,  a 
fellow  doesn’t  realize  how  much  fun  there  is  in 
this  world  until  he  gets  to  making  money.  I  am 
going  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  good  time,  too.” 

“You  do  give  me  a  good  time,  Charlie,  by  just 
being  here,”  Mrs.  White  said,  coming  into  the 
room  suddenly.  She  had  not  heard  Charlie’s  good 
news.  So  he  had  to  tell  her  all  over  again. 

“It  does  seem  wonderful,  Charlie,”  she  said 
happily.  “It  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  say  it  is 
because  of  your  cleverness  at  copying  that  you 
are  employed.  Talent  always  brings  a  good  price. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  it  isn’t  always  recognized 
so  quickly  as  in  your  case.  You  are  a  lucky  boy, 
and  a  deserving  one.  But  don’t  spend  all  of  your 
money.  Now  is  your  chance  to  save.” 

The  kindly  advice  was  well  meant,  and  Charlie 
meant  to  abide  by  it.  He  felt  that  the  money 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  go  into  some  business 
for  himself.  But  first,  now  that  he  would  have 
so  much  leisure  time,  he  meant  to  put  it  to  good 
use  by  night  study  of  pharmacy.  Back  in  Char¬ 
lie’s  mind  ever  lingered  a  strong  desire  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  drugstore  some  day. 

It  was  what  he  hoped  to  finally  attain  when  he 
left  Mr.  Philips’s  employment.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  his  dreams  were  coming  true.  Fifty 
dollars  a  week,  two  hundred  and  more  a  month, 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  In  two  years’  time 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  out  an  interest  in  some 
drugstors.  No  wonder  he  slept  lightly  and  had 
rosy  cheeks.  Such  an  amount  of  money  was 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  far  older  boy  than 
rharlie. 


He  was  at  the  office  of  his  new  employer 
promptly.  at  ten  the  next  day.  The  caretaker  of 
the  building  had  opened  the  door  for  him,  saying 
that  Mr.  Sweet,  the  man  who  rented  the  office, 
had  told  him  to  let  Charlie  in  if  he  came  early. 

“Mr.  Sweet  hasn’t  been  here  yet?”  asked  Char¬ 
lie.  He  suddenly  realized  that  he  hadn’t  known 
the  name  of  the  man  he  was  to  work  for  untP 
the  caretaken  had  spoken  it. 

“No,  he  is  always  down  late.  There  are  plenty 
of  magazines.  Make  yourself  at  home  until  h^* 
comes.”  The  caretaker  bowed  himself  out,  an*1 
Charlie  was  alone  in  the  room*  There  was  no 
paper  in  sight,  no  letters,  no  work  of  any  kind. 
Just  a  large  writing  desk  that  looked  as  though 
it  was  securely  locked.  It  didn’t  look  as  though 
Mr.  Sweet  did  a  big  business.  Still,  one  could 
never  tell,  Charlie  decided.  He  must  do  con¬ 
siderable,  in  order  to  pay  such  a  high  salary. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Charlie’s  Bonanza  Collapses. 


At  eleven  o’clock  Mr.  Sweet  arrived.  lie  bus¬ 
tled  into  the  office  with  a  pleasant  greeting  to 
Charlie.  He  was  very  much  of  a  dandy  in  dress, 
wearing  a  silk  hat,  light  gloves,  and  carrying  a 
cane.  When  he  had  laid  away  these  accessories, 
he  went  to  his  desk,  unlocked  it,  and  drew  forth 
some  papers. 

“All  ready  for  business?”  he  asked,  in  a  breezy 
manner. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Charlie,  eagerly  and  a  bit  won- 
deringly. 

“Very  well,  take  your  seat  at  the  desk  here.  I 
want  you  to  do  some  copying  for  me.”  When 
Charlie  was  seated  Mr.  Sweet  placed  a  paper  be¬ 
fore  him,  then  produced  another  paper  with  a 
signature  to  it.  “I  want  you  to  practice  on  this 
name  several  times,  then  place  it  on  this  paper  at 
the  bottom  here,  where  a  space  is  left  for  it.” 

Charlie  looked  at  the  signature,  and  very  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  its  peculiarities.  Then  he  wrote 
it,  and  was  surprised  himself  to  find  how  accu¬ 
rately  he  had  done  so.  The  name  were  written 
identically  the  same.  Charlie  took  "up  his  pen 
with  a  flourish,  and  put  the  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  unsigned  piece  of  paper. 

“Wonderful!  Wonderful!”  enthused  Mr.  Sweet. 
‘Boy  I  tell  you  our  fortunes  are  made.”  He  had 
picked  up  the  paper  Charlie  had  just  written  the 
*N1Tie  i0n’  ,an^  compared  it  with  the  signed  paper. 

Absolutely  the  same.  It  will  pass  anywhere.  I 
have  another  one  I  want  you  to  copy.” 

While  he  reached  into  his  desk  Charlie  picked 
up  the  paper  he  had  just  placed  the  copied  name 
on,  and  looked  at  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a 
promissory  note.  He  noticed  that  it  was  dated 
some  time  back,  and  suddenly  lie  experienced  a 
feeling  of  horror. 

In  what  way  was  what  he  had  iust  done  differ¬ 
ent  from  forgery  he  asked  himself.  .Then  he  put 
the  question  to  Mr.  Sweet.  W 

“Forgery?”  said  Mr.  Sweet,  lightlv.  “That  is 
an  ugly  name.  Let  us  call  it  copying.  Ax  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  we  ca  l  i  >o 
Jong  as  it  brings  us  the  cash.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  EVERYWHERE 


THE  POPE’S  CHAIR 

The  most  expesive  chair  in  existence  belongs 
to  the  Pope.  It  is  quite  modern,  and  was  made 
to  the  order  of  an  American  banker.  It  is  of 
solid  silver,  beautifully  chased,  weighs  nearly 
half  a  ton,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  something- 
like  $60,000. 


ALL  YOU  CAN  DRINK  FOR  A  FEW  CENTS, 

IN  ITALY 

Producers  have  so  much  wine  that,  lacking 
empty  casks  into  which  to  put  new  wine,  they 
now  charge  a  few  cents  for  the  privilege  of  enter¬ 
ing  their  cellars  and  drinking  as  much  wine  as 
desired. 

Although  the  vintage  this  year  is  below  last 
year’s  it  is  still  above  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Last  year  saw  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  and  what  is  still  left,  added  to  this  year’s 
vintage,  brings  the  present  supply  to  52,000,000 
hectoliters.  Italy  consumes  38,000,000  annually 
and  exports  about  3,000,000. 


SILVER  “CARTWHEEL”  COMING  BACK 


The  silver  dollar,  or  “cartwheel”  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  dubbed,  soon  will  be  more  generally  in  use 
in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Treasury  Department 
having  initiated  the  program  of  distribution  by 
placing  one  such  coin  in  the  pay  envelope  of  each 
of  several  thousand  Government  employees  here.. 

Whereas  the  dollar  in  coin  always  has  been  m 
evidence  in  the  West,  the  opposition  has  been  true 
in  the  East.  The  Government  at  Washington  has 
paid  dollars  in  paoer  to  its  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  banks  at  the  national  capital  have 
paid  them  out  in  abundance.  The  coin  has  been 
rare  in  these  parts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  upkeep  of  paper 
money  costs  the  Government  around  3  per  cent, 
of  its  total  face  value,  while  maintenance  of  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  costs  practically  nothing.  A  larger 
number  of  coins  put  into  circulation,  therefore, 
will  mean  a  saving  in  this  expense  aiid  permit  the 


use  of  a  better  quality  of  paper  currency. 

About  509,000,000  cartwheels  are  available,  ot 
which  about  440,000,000  are  required  by  law  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  against  silver  certificates  and 
notes  outstanding.  About  30,000,000  are  available 
for  immediate  distribution  in  siKei. 

STAYED  SOBER  TEN  YEARS,  SUES  FOR 

$10,000 

Michael  Crowley,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
employee,  is  suing  the  estate  of  Frank  Jones,  mil¬ 
lionaire  are  brewer  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,v.toi 
$10,000  on  an  alleged  agreement  made  Sept.  18, 
1903,  by  Mr.  Jones  to  pay  Crowley  that  sum  if 

he  kept  sober  ten  years. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Crowley  was  tne  con¬ 
stant  companion  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  for  a  time 
wa-  President  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  There 
via-  a  strong  attachment  between  the  two,  but 
Crowley  in  those  days  was  accustomed  to  patron¬ 
ize  Mr.  Jones’s  brew  occasionally. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Jones  considered  adopting 
Crov.ley,  and  it  was  then,  Crow’ley  asserts,  that 


he  made  him  offers  of  money  to  remain  a  total 
abstainer.  The  offers  are  claimed  to  have  been 
at  one  time  $1,000  if  Crowley  would  abstain  for 
a  year,  then  $2,000  if  he  would  abstain  for  two 
years,  and  finally  $10,000  for  ten  years’  ab- 
stinance. 

Crowley  asserts  he  religiously  kept  sober,  but 
Jones  died  before  the  ten  years  expired.  Crow¬ 
ley  contends  the  brewer  would  have  kept  his 
agreement  had  he  lived. 

The  amended  declaration  of  Crowley  in  the 
suit  includes  two  letters  on  which  the  suit  is 
based. 


GLACIAL  AGE  THEORY  SUPPORTED 

A  glacial  age  is  en  route  and  will  cover  Canada, 
northern  Europe  and  Siberia  with  a  gigantic  ice 
cap,  according  to  two  very  well-known  scientists. 
Prof.  Gregory  of  Yale  first  advanced  the  theory 
and  since  then  several  other  scientists  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  belief,  among  them  being  Prof. 
Charles  Nordmann  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Prof.  Nordmann  asserts  that  the  frigid  prospest 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not 
producing  enough  carbonic  acid. 

This  substance,  which  represents  only  one  three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  vital  injhuence  on  the  life  of  this 
planet.  Carbonic  acid  has  the  peculiar  property 
‘  of  acting  like  the  glass  roof  of  a  hothouse,  per¬ 
mitting  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  to  reach  the 
earth,  but  rejecting  into  interstellar  space  the 
rays  emitted  by  the  sun  when  the  sun’s  tempera¬ 
ture  is  lowered. 

If  the  earth’s  atmosphere  had  no  carbonic  acid, 
temperature  would  drop  about  21  degrees  centi¬ 
grade,  in  other  words,  we  would  be  living  in  a 
permanent  temperature  below  zero.  Prof.  Nord¬ 
mann  believes  that  there  have  been  already  two 
glacial  periods  with  a  temperature  such  as  we  are 
enjoying  at  present.  He  deduces  this  from  the 
prehistoric  data  found  in  excavations.  Further¬ 
more,  he  agrees  with  the  Swedish  scientist  Arrhe¬ 
nius  that  the  present  period  of  earthly  existence  is 
merely  a  phase  between  the  late  glacial  period  and 
the  new  one  to  come,  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  it. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  out  by  volcanoes, 
plants,  factories  which  use  coal,  and  by  the  respir¬ 
ation  of  human  beings.  If  enough  is  produced  to 
offset  the  amount  consumed  by  plants,  for  which 
it  is  as  important  as  oxygen  for  animals,  then 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  permanent  Arctic  temper¬ 
ature.  But  if  the  plants  consume  more  than  is 
produced  by  other  agencies,  then  we  are  in  for  a 
cold  spell  which  may  mean  death  for  every  living 
thing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the 
action  of  the  weather  during  the  year  1924.  The 
spring  was  notoriously  late  and  cold,  the  summer 
unusually  brief  and  autumn  especially  early.  As 
early  as  the  last  of  August  the  region  as  far  south 
as  New'  York  City  was  visited  by  typical  autumn 
weather.  Trees  started  shedding  their  leaves  and 
undergrowth  became  tinged  with  colors  as  though, 
it  were  the  mhldle  of  October. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS  AND  HINTS 


NEW  STATION  FOR  JAPAN 
A  new  $4,500,000  radio  station  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  near  Nagoya,  Japan. 

HALTS  SERMON  BY  RADIO 
Sermons  and  church  services  broadcast  over 
the  radio  have  been  forbidden  by  order  of  the 
consistory  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia. 


A  “DX”  RECORD 

A  record  for  long  distance  communication  by 
radio  between  a  ship  at  sea  and  a  shore  station 
was  recently  made  by  a  telegraph  company  at 
San  Francisco  and  the  S.  S.  Ventura,  then  6,285 
miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco. 


ABOUT  UV-199S 

When  the  UV-199  is  subjected  to  excessive 
“A”  battery  current  the  tube  i§  likely  to  lose  its 
sensitiveness.  The  tube  can  generally  be  re¬ 
stored  by  disconnecting  the  “B”  battery  and  op¬ 
erate  the  set  as  usual  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
with  the  “A”  battery  current  10  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  normal  rating.  Some  tubes  require 
more  than  a  twenty-minute  test  to  bring  the 
tube  back  to  normal. 


FIGURING  WAVE  LENGTH 
The  natural  wave  length  of  an  antenna  can 
be  calculated  to  an  approximate  degree  by  add¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  antenna,  length  of  the 
lead-in  and  length  of  the  ground  wire,  then  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  total  length  of  all  by  one  and  one- 
half.  For  example,  the  antenna  is  100  feet 
long,  lead-in  30  feet  and  ground  wire  20  feet, 
making  a  total  of  150  feet.  Multiplying  the  150 
feet  by  one  and  one-half,  the  result  is  225,  the 
natural  period  or  fundamental  wave  length  of 
the  antenna-. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CURRENTS 

It  is  not  only  the  resistance  of  a  wire  to 
direct  currents  but  also  to  high  frequency  radio 
currents  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  receiving 
circuit.  If  it  were  only  direct  current  large  wire 
would  help  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  wire  to  direct  current  is  much  less 
than  the  resistance  offered  to  high-frequency  cur¬ 
rents,  because  high-frequency  currents  are  un¬ 
evenly  distributed  through  the  cross  section  of 
the  wire.  High-frequency  currents  skim  over  the 
surface  of  a  wire,  and  such  action  is  known  as 
the  “skin  effect.”  This  effect  is  more  noticeable 
in  large  wire,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  not 
much  advantage  in  using  a  large  size  wire.  The 
resistance  of  a  large  wire  to  high-frequency  cur¬ 
rents  is  not  much  less  than  tha.  of  a  thin  wire. 
Ho\Vever,  the  wire  should  not  be  too  thin,  as  the 
resistance  will  be  unavoidably  high  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  will  be  impeded. 


EFFICIENCY  TEST 

A  simple  method  of  testing  aerials,  grounds, 
condensers  and  other  radio  parts  is  to  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  fundamental  or  regeneration.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  object  of  using  regenera¬ 
tion  in  a  receiving  set  is  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  circuit.  To  test  various  parts, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  three-circuit  tuner 
and  a  constant  supply  of  filament  and  plate  po¬ 
tential  and  current.  It  would  be  of  course  pre¬ 
ferable  if  one  stage  of  audio  frequency  were  used 
with  the  secondary  of  a  second  transformer  con¬ 
nected  to  a  crystal  detector  and  a  micrommeter; 
but  that  is  expensive  and  can  be  eliminated.  To 
find  out  whether  any  radio  part,  aerial  or  ground 
has  more  losses,  or  less,  than  that  which  is  now 
being  used,  tune  the  set  to  a  station  just  below 
the  oscillating  point.  Record  the  variometer  set¬ 
ting.  Then  substitute  the  new  part  for  the  old 
one  and  again  tune  in  the  same  station  and  note 
the  variometer  setting.  If  this  last  reading  is 
higher  than  formerly  then  the  new  part  is  worse 
than  the  old  one.  if  the  reading  is  lower,  then 
use  the  new  part,  as  it  is  better. 


RADIO  IN  NAVY  IS  ADVANCING 

Recent  advances  in  radio  communication  in  the 
Navy  include  the  gradual  elimination  of  spark 
sets  and  the  substitution  of  tube  transmitting 
sets,  until  the  sparks  have  been  almost  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  employment  of  multiplex  radio  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  application  of  automatic  recorders 
in  the  reception  of  radio  press  reports  are  other 
advances  effected  recently. 

Tube  apparatus  has  been  applied  to  battle¬ 
ships,  the  new  cruisers,  and  has  been  installed 
on  many  submarines  with  excellent  results.  With 
the  discontinuance  of  old  sparks,  freedom  from 
interference  is  noted,  and  the  ability  of  radio 
personnel  in  the  operation  of  the  latest  types 
of  transmitters  ha$  increased.  Increased  effi¬ 
ciency  is  seen  and  eventually  all  naval  craft 
will  be  equipped  with  tube  equipments. 

Submarine  radio  communication  has  increased, 
by  new  installations  from  between  10  and  100' 
miles,  with  the  spark  sets,  to  between  300  and 
600  miles  with  the  tube  sets.  The  use  of  the 
latter  is  considered  a  long  step  in  development 
and  increases  the  security  of  submarine  com¬ 
manders. 

Multiplex  operation,  permitting  several  simul¬ 
taneously,  developed  aboard  the  battleship  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  now  used  on  several  of  the  battleships 
successfully,  and  it  is  planned  to  modify  the 
radio  equipment  and  receiving  rooms  on  board 
many  ships  so  as  to  increase  the  facilities  of  fleet 
operation. 

Radio  equipment  for  capital  ships  will  eventu¬ 
ally  include  separate  receiving  rooms  on  flag¬ 
ships,  aircraft  carriers  and  battleships,  so  that 
they  may  operate  in  duplex. 

Reports  from  the  fleet  indicate  that  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  press  reports  with  an  automatic  recorder 
has  met  with  success  and  may  lead  to  xhe  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  operators  necessary  to 
man  thn  many  circuits  aboard  naval  vessels. 
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GOOD  READING 


BERLIN’S  FREAK  AUTO 

One  of  the  latest  freak  automobiles  to  appear 
on  the  streets  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  front  end  of  the  car  bears  the 
appearance  of  the  rear  end  of  the  ordinary  car. 
In  consequence,  the  vehicle  seems  to  be  running 
wrong  end  first,  and  crowds  stop  in  the  streets 
and  laugh  at  the  unusual  craft. 


GOVERNMENT  URGES  THE  USE  OF  MORE 
SLIVER  HALF  DOLLARS 

There  is  a  disproportion  in  the  supply  of  silver 
coins,  and  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  District 
of  New  York  have  been  urged  to  go  lightly  on 
the  quarters.  Owing  to  the  oversupply  of  half 
dollars,  the  banks  were  advised  to  “use  more 
halves  and  fewer  quarters,”  in  a  circular  sent 
out  by  Benjamin  Strong,  Governor  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank. 

“As  you  are  aware,  the  demand  for  subsidiary 
silver  and  minor  coins  for  holiday  purposes  is 
particularly  heavy  each  year  from  about  the  1st 
of  October  until  Christmas,”  said  the  circular. 
“In  this  connection  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  silver  halves  on  hand  and  a  fair 
but  smaller  supply  of  quarters. 

“The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  in  orders  for  coins  banks 
will  be  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  halves  and 
decrease  the  amount  of  quarters  by  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent.” 


TOTEM  POLES  TO  KEEP  ASHES  AND 
PICTURE  DEAD 


Carved  cedar  posts  called  totem  poles  were 
erected  by  the  Indians  along  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Alaska.  The 
-.word  totem  is  irregularly  derived  from  the  term 
Ototeman  of  the  Chippewa  and  other  cognate 
Algonquin  dialects,  signifying  generically  “his 
brother-sister  kin,”  of  which  tote  is  the  gram- 
matic  stem. 


These  poles  were  erected  during  the  great 
feasts  commonly  known  as  potlatches,  where  an 
immense  amount  of  property  was  given  away 
and  quantities  of  food  were  consumed.  The 
trunks  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  carved  were 
cut  down,  rolled  into  the  water  and  towed  to  the 
village  amid  songs-  and  dancing.  One  or  more 
carvers  were  employed  to  put  on  the  designs. 

The  totem  pole  is  to  the  Tlingit  what  a  grave¬ 
stone  is  to  us,  according  to  T.  T.  Waterman  in 
The  American  Anthropologist,  though  they  were 
not  set  up  in  cemeteries.  The  ancient  pole  was  a 
depository  for  the  remains  of  the  dead.  A  re- 
ce  ~  was  provided,  usually  in  the  back  of  the 
f>ok,  in  which  the  cremated  remains  of  the  dead 
were  put.  In  nearly  all  the  poles  standing  at  the 
pre  ent  time  such  irregular  cavities  are  visible. 

The  poles  were  set  along  the  village  front,  each 


pole  in  front  of  the  owner’s  house,  in  which,  in 
many  cases,  his  surviving  relatives  or  heirs  are 
still  living.  These  people  reckon  descent  through 
females,  not  males. 

A  man  and  his  wife  belong  to  different  to- 
temic  groups,  and  a  pole,  is  regularly  set  up,  not 
by  a  man’s  sons  who  belong  with  their  mother’s 
people,  but  by  his  sister’s  sons,  who  are,  according 
to  Tlingit  usage,  his  nearest  actual  relatives. 

The  carvings  on  the  poles  represent  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  individual  people.  If  a  per¬ 
son’s  maternal  uncle  possessed  a  certain  crest,  for 
instance,  that  crest  would  be  assumed  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  person  himself,  with  the  un¬ 
cle’s  other  property  and  privileges,  and  repre¬ 
sent  him  on  a  totem  pole.  Anything  else  that 
happened  to  set  a  person  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  might  be  assumed  by  an  individual. 
Thus  the  carving  of  a  full  rigged  ship  on  a  pole 
represents  the  old  Indian  who  was  the  first  in 
the  immediate  region  to  see  a  European  vessel. 

A  rich  man  at  Tongass  village  once  acted  as 
host  to  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  he  came 
to  Alaska  on  a  visit.  When  he  entered  the  In¬ 
dian’s  house  he  was  invited  to  sit  on  a  pile  of 
fine  furs.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  he  started 
to  leave,  but  was  told  that  he  was  forgetting  his 
furs.  “It  is  a  custom  of  our  people,”  said  the  old 
chief  proudly,  “that  what  a  visitor  sits  upon  is 
his.” 

When  in  later  years  a  totem  pole  was  raised, 
the  Secretary  was  put  at  the  top  of  it,  in  a  frock 
coat,  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  checked  trousers. 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 

TREASURE  HUNTERS  OFF 
The  steam  trawlers  Foam  and  Spray ,  off  to 
^eek  sunken  treasure  and  pursue  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  in  the  ocean  near  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
left  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin,  in  Brooklyn  recently. 

The  expedition,  financed  by  Anthony  J.  Drex- 
el  Biddle,  Jr.,  Franklin  I.  Mallory,  John  S.  Ball 
and  other  men  of  wealth,  was  organized  primari¬ 
ly  to  salvage  bullion  believed  to  have  been  aboard 
the  Ward  liner  Merida  when  that  vessel  sank  off 
Cape  Charles  after  a  collision  in  1911. 


THE  SHARK  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  ASSET 

From  the  head  of  the  shark  we  obtain  material 
for  glue.  The  hns  are  highly  prized  bv  Chines  *, 
but  we  ate  “Shark  Fins  Newburgh”  once  in 
Boston  and  the  taste  must  be  acquired.  The  cost 
of  fins  is  about  $3  per  pound.  The  body  makes 
a  good  fish  meal  and  the  oil  from  the  liver  com¬ 
mands  a  good  price.  It  is  the  hide,  however, 
which  is  most  valuable  as  it  is  almost  indestruct¬ 
ible.  The  leather  is  excellent  for  shoes.  Finer 
grades  of  the  tanned  leather  are  used  for  un- 
holstering;  colored  and  stamped,  it  is  everwear- 
ing  and  rich  to  look  upon.  The  outer  strip  of 
shagreen  must  come  off  in  the  first  place  and  a 
process  has  been  successfully  developed  which 
takes  this  away.  It  has  the  exact  properties  of 
sandpaper  of  the  rough  variety.  For  very  fine 
work  on  wood  polishing,  the  shagreen  of  the  baby 
shark  cannot  be  excelled. 

- n  ••  — 

LAUGHS 

“Yes,  I  told  father  that  the  white  poker  chip 
I  dropped  was  a  peppermint  tablet.”  “Did  he 
swallow  it?”  “No.” 

«s - 

“Please,  lady,  could  you  give  me  a  dime  to 
help  me  get  to  where  my  family  is?”  “Oh,  you 
poor  man!  Here  is  a  dime  for  you.  Where  is 
your  family?”  “Gone  to  the  movies.” 


Mrs.  Nexdore  (angrily) — I  want  you  to  keep 
your  dog  out  of  my  house;  it’s  full  of  fleas.  Mrs. 
Naylor — Your  house  is?  Mercy!  I  certainly 
shan't  let  Fido  go  in  there  again. 


RECEIVES  110  STITCHES  AND  PUFFS 

CALMLY  ON 

Daniel  W.  Downey,  a  fireman  on  the  steamship 
New  Briton,  lay  upon  an  operating  table  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  calmly 
smoked  cigarettes  while  surgeons  sewed  110 
stitches  in  his  face,  arm,  abdomen  and  leg.  He 
had  refused  an  anaesthetic. 

His  wounds  were  caused  by  John  Black,  an 
oiler  on  the  vessel,  who  assaulted  him  with  a 
knife,  according  to  the  police.  Downey’s  forti¬ 
tude  and  courage  recalled  to  hospital  attendants 
similar  cases  they  had  experienced  among  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  France  during  the  World  War. 

Later  in  the  day  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  appear  in  Police  Court  against  Black, 
who  was  held. 


Neighborly  Caller — How  many  children  have 
you,  Mrs.  Newcomer?  Mrs.  Newcomer  (just 
moved  in) — Two.  Neighborly  Caller — Only  two? 
Dear  me!  I  thought  I  heard  about  a  dozen. 


“Yes,”  said  the  old  colored  mammy,  medita¬ 
tively,  “Cousin  Martha  am  gittin’  old  fast.  When 
I  was  six,  she  was  twelve,  she  was  twice  as 
old  as  I  am.  Now  I  am  48  and  she  am  96;  yes, 
Martha  am  gettin’  old  fast.” 


“My  father  and  I  know  everything  in  the 
world,”  said  a  little  boy  to  his  companion.  “All 
right,”  said  the  latter.  “W’here’s  Asia?”  It  was 
a  stiff  question,  but  the  little  fellow  answered, 
coolly,  “That  is  one  of  the  things  my  father 
knows.” 


PRISON  GUARDS  REVOLT  AT  “SASSING” 

BY  FELONS 

Fifty  of  the  seventy  guards  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  declared  in  a  petition 
that  was  before  the  trustees  that  they  would  re¬ 
sign  unless  disciplinary  measures  were  adopted 
in  the  prison  that  would  “not  be  ridiculed  by  the 
prisoners  as  the  ‘cream  puff’  variety.” 

The  petition  said  a  guard  in  the  penitentiary 
“must  sacrifice  every  atom  of  principle  and  man¬ 
hood  if  he  elects  to  remain  in  the  service.  He 
must  submit  to  the  brazen  insolence  and  effront¬ 
ery  of  the  inmates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
humiliating  ignominy  of  not  being  supported  by 
his  superiors  on  the  other.” 


\\  atering  carts  of  a  certain  Irish  town  are 
decorated  with  the  patent  medicine  advertise¬ 
ments.  An  innocent  Irishman  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  looked  at  one  the  other  day,  and  remarked: 
“Faith,  it’s  no  wonder  X  is  health v,  when  thev 
water  the  streets  with  Flaherty’s  sarsaparilla  T 


“Ma,”  remonstrated  Bobby,  “when  1  was  at 
grandma  s  she  Let  me  have  fruit  tarts  twice 
“Well,  she  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  Bobby  “ 
said  his  mother.  “I  think  once  is  quite  enough 
lor  little  boys.  The  older  you  grow,  Bobby,  the 
more  wisdom  you  will  gain."  Bobbv  was  silent, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  "Well,  ma."  he  said, 
grandma  is  a  good  (leal  older  than  you  a  it.1* 
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FLARES  FOR  PETTING 
The  police  of  Belmont  County,  Pa.,  have 
adopted  a  quiet  and  effective  method  of  disposing 
of  automobile  petting  parties.  Upon  discovering 
such  parties,  they  proceed  as  quietly  as  possible 
to  a  point  in  front  of  the  car,  place  something  on 
the  ground  and  light  a  fuse.  For  the  next  five 
minutes  the  scene  is  illuminated  with  a  red  glare. 
The  couple  or  couples  in  the  car,  blushing  from 
the  red  of  the  fireworks,  promptly  forget  any¬ 
thing  except  stepping  on  the  starter. 


SHARPSHOOTER  RIDS  CHURCH  OF 
COOING  PIGEONS 

Pigeons  that  had  been  disturbing  the  Sunday 
|  morning  congregations  of  the  First  Methodist 
|  Episcopal  Church  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  by  nesting 
in  the  belfry  and  cooing  were  stilled  by  Finlay 
Blanchard,  a  marksman  of  that  city. 

With  the  permission  of  Safety  Commissioner 
I  lies,  Blanchard  took  a  position  on  the  sidewalk 
I  opposite  the  church  and  with  a  .32  calibre  rifle 
in  forty  minutes  picked  off  thirty-five  of  the  birds, 
at  the  same  dispersing  the  others.  A  crowd 
I  cheered  his  marksmanship. 

Blanchard,  who  once  was  president  of  the 
B  Yonkers  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  rid  the  church  of  a 
B  similar  nuisance  a  year  ago  when  he  shot  seven- 
B  ty-five  pigeons. 

_ 


GAN  YOU  GUESS  THESE  BIRDS? 

A  jolly  outdoor  time? — A  meadow  lark. 

What  hunters  sometimes  do? — Killdeer. 

Used  in  decorations? — Bunting. 

A  color  Quakers  like? — Dove. 

An  unsteady  light? — Flicker. 

Material  for  summer  trousers? — Duck. 

A  stupid  fellow? — Booby. 

A  boy’s  name? — Bob-white. 

What  friends  do? — Chat. 

A  bird  never  seen  in  the  summer? — Snowflake. 
What  farmers  need  in  the  summer? — Thrasher. 
What  a  dog  does  when  he  is  happy? — Wagtail. 
A  color  tool? — Yellowhammer. 

A  baseball  player? — Flycatcher. 

A  little  monarch?— Kinglet. 

The  bird  that  likes  to  punish  William? — Whip¬ 
poorwill. 

The  champion  angler? — Kingfisher. 


THE  RHINOCEROS’  HORNS 

According  to  Dr.  Herbert  Lang,  who  studied 
the  great  white  rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile/  this  animal  has  several  very  remarkable 

peculiarities. 

Its  lower  lip  is  armed  with  a  plate  of  horn 
a-  a  protection  against  the  sharp  sword-grass, 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  its  food. 

The  >trangest  thing  is  that  the  great  horns 
which  it  carries  on  its  nose — the  front  one  of 
which  i-  about  twice  an  loner  as  the  rear  one— in 
rot  grow  from  the  bone,  but  from  the  skin.  This 
i  continuously  under  the  base  of  the  horn.  The 
hcrr  a  t*  attached  to  the  -kin  by  slender  fibres, 


and  two  days  after  the  animal  is  dead  they  can 
be  plucked  off  with  ease.  Therefore  these  huge 
horns  are  not  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  but 
merely  tools  which  the  big  animal  uses  for  push¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  dense  jungle.  Doctor 
Lang  says  the  white  rhinoceros  is  a  sociable  and 
inoffensive  beast.  It  never  attacks  man  and 
never  quarrels  with  its  own  kincf  It  has  the 
habit  of  taking  a  daily  mud  bath.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  about  3,000  white  rhinoceros  re¬ 
main,  the  others  having  been  slaughtered  as  were 
the  American  buffaloes. 


$  - OLD  MONEY  WANTED -  $ 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old 
coins.  Keep  ALL  Old  or  odd  money,  it  may 
he  VERY  valuable.  Send  10  cts.  for  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  COIN  VALUE  BOOK,  4x6.  Get 
Posted.  We  pay  CASH. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Av©  IS,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


LOOK,  BOYS! 

TRAPEZEE 

The  Acrobatic  Wonder  Toy 

ALMOST  HUMAN  IN  ITS 
ACTIONS! 

It  consists  of  a  handsome  parallel 
iron  frame  on  which  the  little  yellow 
man  accurately  performs  like  an  ath¬ 
lete. 

Five  Different  Stunts  — 

THE  FLYING  TRAPEZE  —  Release  the 
trigger-pin  and  the  figure  swings  for¬ 
ward,  gripping  the  brass  trapeze-bar, 
turns  a  somersault  in  the  air  and  catches 
a  cross-bar  by  his  heels. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOP  —  A  swift  swing 
and  he  goes  through  a  wire  loop,  makes 
a  turn  and,  catching  by  his  heels,  swings 
head  downward  from  a  bar. 

THE  GIANT  SWING  — He  goes  forward 
with  a  rush,  releases  the  trapeze,  catcnes 
a  horizontal-bar  with  his  heels,  makes 
two  swift  somersaults  in  the  air  and 
catches  by  his  heels  again. 

He  performs  two  more  horizontal-bar 
acts  with  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  cir¬ 
cus  star,  and  many  new  ones  can  be  in¬ 
vented. 

The  Most  Wonderful  Toy  in 
the  World! 

PRICE  $1.00 

The  collapsible  stand  and  the  little  mani¬ 
kin  are  neatly  packed  in  a  handsome  box. 
Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

166  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
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WORK  AND  WIN' 

HERE  AND  THERE 


IMPREGNABLE  BANK 

A  series  of  bank  robberies  in  Southern  Illinois 
stirred  the  officials  of  the  bank  at  Millstadt  to 
action,  and  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  bank  s 
doors  locked  at  all  times — even  during  business 
hours.  Customers  are  required  to  rap  for  ad¬ 
mission.  After  the  cashier  satisfies  himself  asvto 
the  identity  of  a  patron,  he  is  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter,  a  string  releasing  a  latch  which  is  pulled 
from  the  teller’s  cage. 

FIRST  STONE  BUILDINGS  DISCOVERED 

IN  EGYPT 

Two  royal  tomb  chapels  of  the  Third  Dynasty, 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  stone  buildings  known 
to  the  world,  are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
near  the  famous  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  Cario. 

The  chapels  are  thought  to  have  been  the  burial 
places  of  princesses  or  queens  of  the  Third  Dy¬ 
nasty.  The  facades  of  the  chapels  are  decorated 
with  fluted  columns  with  leaf-form  capitals.  The 
side  walls  have  the  earliest  known  from  of 
papyrus  capital  and  column. 


RABBITS  MENACING  U.  S.  LIGHTHOUSE 

Because  rabbits  are  undermining  Government 
buildings  and  the  lighthouse  on  Smith  Island  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  the  biological  survey  has  a  force  of  men 
engaged  in  warfare  to  destroy  the  pests.  Bio¬ 
logical  Assistant  Leo  K.  Couch,  in  charge  of 
rodent  control,  is  experimenting  with  calcium 
cyanide  duse  for  the  first  time  on  rabbits. 

The  island  contains  fifty-six  acres,  is  owned 
by  the  Government  and  occupied  by  a  lighthouse 
and  a  radio  compass  station. 

The  rabbits  have  multiplied  from  original  stock 
taken  there  twenty-five  years  ago  by  a  former 
light  tender  who  raised  them  for  the  Seattle  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  meagre  income. 
They  are  eating  every  green  thing  on  the  island 
and  are  about  ready  to  take  any  kind  of  bait. 

Much  of  the  island  is  heavy  sea  sand  into 
which  the  rodents  can  burrow  easily.  Coaxed 
near  the  Government  buildings  by  the  greenery 
from  the  keeper’s  garden  hose  irrigation  the  rab¬ 
bits  have  burrowed  beneath  the  house  and  even 
the  cement  light  tower.  There  are  so  many  holes 
about  these  structures  they  threaten  to  topple 
in  the  next  heavy  wind  storm.  The  rabbits  are 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  property  repaired  before 
winter  sets  in. 


OUR  ACTIVE  VOLCANO 

The  only  active  volcano  in  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  is  Mount  Lassen,  in 
California. 

Mount  Lassen  has  tossed  boulders  weighing  a 
ton  three  miles,  and  stones  the  size  of  a  man’s 
head  ten  miles,  yet  only  once  has  sent  forth 
heated  matter.  That  is  because  the  interior  of 
this  volcano  does  not  grow  hotter  than  red  heat. 
That  is  because  the  oxygen  which  produces  this 
heat  comes  from  water  in  solution  in  the  rocks 


themselves,  instead  of  from  water  percolating 
from  without  the  mountain,  the  supply  hence  be¬ 
ing  less  abundant. 

Doctor  Day,  of  Carnegie  Institute,  tells  us  of 
recent  borings  in  Northern  California,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  finding  a  temperature  above  boiling 
point  of  water  only  3  feet  below  the  surface. 
These  borings  could  not  be  carried  deeper  than 
375  feet  because  below  that  ]x>int  it  no  longer 
was  possible  to  cool  the  tools  with  water.  From 
two  such  borings,  he  said,  the  equivalent  of  1,100 
kilowatts  of  energy  could  be  obtained. 

Doctor  Day  suggested  that  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  to  derive  power  on  a  commercial 
scale  from  borings  in  such  a  region,  thus  set¬ 
ting  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  to  helping  do 
the  work  of  the  world. 


ROMAN  MINT  CACHE  REVEALED 

A  young  archeologist  of  Somerset,  Mr.  God¬ 
win,  of  Portishead,  has  just  discovered  almost 
4.000  Roman  coins  buried  in  a  field  at  Clapton-in- 
Gordano,  and  he  is  adding  to  this  number  every 
day. 

Clapton-in-Gordano  is  three  or  four  miles  from 
Bristol,  England,  and  is  a  beautiful  little  village 
lying  under  the  range  of  hills  which  stretch 
from  the  Avon  Gorge  to  Cleveden.  The  field 
where  this  important  find  has  been  made  is  on  a 
slope  and  given  over  to  agriculture. 

Coins  were  first  found  there  by  a  plowmen 
two  years  ago,  but  the  number  discovered  then 
only  amounted  to  some  two  dozen.  About  two 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Godwin  heard  that  some  more 
coins  had  been  unearthed  and  he  went  to  the  spot 
and,  in  a  heavy  rain,  began  ‘‘picking  them  up.” 
Night  fell,  and  still  the  young  enthusiast  was 
finding  coins;  though  he  could  no  longer  see 
them,  he  knew  what  they  were  by  their  feel.  The 
next  day  he  returned  to  the  place  armed  with 
fork,  a  soil  sifter  and  a  small  tin  box  for  the 
coins.  With  every  bit  of  soil  turned  over  more 
coins  came  to  light,  stuck  together  by  fifties  and 
hundreds,  varying  in  size  from  a  halfpenny  to 
a  farthing,  and  apparently  made  of  some  low- 
grade  bronze,  Eventually  it  was  discovered  that 
the  coins  must  have  been  originally  placed  in  a 
skin  bag  (fragments  of  which  were  found)  and 
then  put  into  a  large  black  unglazed  urn,  por¬ 
tions  of  which  were  also  turned  up.  It  seems 
that  recent  plowing  had  shattered  the  urn  and 
partially  torn  the  skin  bag,  thus  dispersing  some 
of  the  coins  about  the  field. 

The  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  in  Lon¬ 
don  have-  examined  a  number  of  the  coins  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  are  all  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.,  though  not  all  of  the  same  empire. 
Careful  cleaning  has  made  clear  the  images  and 
inscriptions  of  Aurelian,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Pro¬ 
bus  and  others  and  an  amazing  variety  of  alle¬ 
gorical  figures,  such  as  Fortune  and  Victory,  and 
symbols  representing  altars,  charioteers,  eagles 
and  centaurs,  to  name  but  a  few.  It  is  thought 
that  the  number  being  found  may  reach  the  total 
of  4,000,  an  immense  hoard  of  coins  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  one  place. 


“There’s  one  man  we’re  going  to  keep” 


WILSON,  there,  is  one  of  the 
Xj  most  ambitious  men  in  the  plant. 
I  notice  that  he  never  fools  away  his 
spare  time.  He  studies  his  International 
Correspondence  Schools  gourse  every 
chance  he  gets. 

“It’s  been  the  making  of  him,  too.  He 
hasn’t  been  here  nearly  so  long  as  Tom 
Downey,  who  was  laid  off  yesterday, 
but  he  knows  ten  times  as  much  about 
this  business. 

“I’m  going  to  give  him  Tom’s  job, 
with  a  raise  in  salary.  He’s  the  kind  of 
man  we  want  around  here.” 


HOW  do  you  stand  in  your  shop  or 
office?  Are  you  an  Ed  Wilson  or  a 
Tom  Downey?  Are  you  going  up?  Or 
down? 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  will 
come  to  you.  No  matter  what  your 
handicaps  or  how  small  your  means,  we 
ha\  e  a  plan  to  meet  your  circumstances. 
No  matter  how  limited  your  previous 
education,  the  simply-written,  wonder¬ 


fully-illustrated  I.  C;  S.  textbooks  make 
it  easy  to  learn. 

This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way, 
put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  how  we  can 
help  you.  Just  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon  for  full  particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  4495-C,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  S: 


BUSINESS 

)  Business  Management 
)  Industrial  Management 
j  Personnel  Organization 
j  Traffic  Management 
]  Business  Law 
jBanklng  and  Banking  Law 

□  Accountancy!  Including  C.P.  A.) 

□  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Private  Secretary 

□Spanish  □  French 

TECHNICAL  AND 

§  Electrical  Engineering 
Electric  Lighting 
Mechanical  Engineer 

B  Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
□  Railroad  Positions 
□  Gas  Engine  Operating 
1  Civil  Engineer 
1  Surveying  and  Mapping 
I  Metallurgy 
I  Steam  Engineering 
]Radio 


TRAINING  COURSES 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Advertising 

□  Better  Letters 

□  Show  Card  Lettering 

□  Stenography  and  Typing 

□  Business  English 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
□Common  School  Subjects 

Blligh  School  Subjects 

Illustrating  □  Cartooning 
INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 
□  Architect 

□  Architects’  Blue  Prints 
□  Contractor  and  tfuilder 
□  Architectural  Draftsman 
□  Concrete  Builder 
□  structural  Engineer 
□  Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 
□  Automobile  Work 
□  Airplane  Engines 

§  Navigation 

Agriculture  and  Poultry 
Mathematics 


Name . 

Street 

Address. 


3-6-2* 


City . . . State . 

Occupation . . . • . 

1‘ertnnt  retiring  in  Canada  thnulrl  tend  thii  coupon  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Corr  etpondenre  School*  Canadian,  Limited,  Montreal.  Canada. 


tm?BIG  3FI.T£lIStOP 


f>eo  people  and  object*  mile*  away,  on  land  or  sea,  a*  if  they  were  close. 
Wonder  Telescope  gives  new  pleasures  to  home,  farm,  camp,  travel, 
sport.  See  moon  and  stars  as  never  before.  Opens  oat  over  8  feet 
lone,  in  5  sections;  measures  12  inches  closed.  Brass  bound:  baa 
powerful  lenses.  Thousands  pleased — “Could  tell  color  or 
aeroplane  4  miles  away.”— Mrs.  Yarbrough.  “Saw 
Provincetown  Light,  28  mile*  away, 
aa  clear  aa  if  In  front  of  me.”— 

Clyde  Scribner.  I  have  been 
watching  submarines  8 
mi  lea  off  the  coaat, 

— P.  Gmah.  “Can 
see  children 
playing  in 
school 


handsome,  Bturdy 
12  in.  leatherette 
Carrying;  Case 
sent  FREE  with 
Wonder  Tele¬ 
scope  for  short 
•time. 

Clip 
This  Ad 


yard  8  mites  awsy.”— P.  H.  Henning- 
ton.  ‘Read  th«  numbers  on  freight  car*  mils 
sway,  see  mountain,  on  moon”— A.  C.  Palmer, 
ause  of  fortunate  purchase  from  large  European 
maker  we  can  give  you  a  big  barga;,V  Bo  first  in  your 
neighborhood;  entertain  your  mends.  Sand  no  money; 
send  only  name  and  address  for  telescope  and  j*se  by  parcel  post. 
On  arrival  deposit  with  Postman  only  f  1.85  plus  a  few  pennies  postage. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order  today  While  supply  lasts. 

FERRY  &  CO.,  630  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Dept.  9467  Chicago,  lit 


33  TRICKS  10c 


Be  a  Man  of  Mys¬ 
tery.  Amaze  and 
mystify  your 
friends.  Easy  to 
learn.  New  copy¬ 
righted  hook.  “33 
Card  Myst  eries” 
tells  how.  Sent 
with  large  catalog 
of  Magic  Tricks, 
Jokes,  Puzzles  and 
Imported  Novelties, 
for  only  lc.  Send 
#today. 

Ll'LE  DOUGLAS 


Sta.  A-5,  Dallas,  Texas 


exercise. 

pense. 


S  FA 

Free  Trial  Treatment 

Sent  on  request.  Ask  for  my 
“Pay-when-reduced”  offer.  I  have 
successfully  reduced  thousands 
of  persons,  often  at  the  rate  of 
a  pound  a  day,  without  diet  or 
Let  me  send  you  proof  at  my  ex- 


DR.  R.  NEWMAN,  Licensed  Physician 
State  of  New  York.  286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  Desk  W 


FREE! 

Big,  Handsome,  Dressed,  Sleeping 
Doll  sent  prepaid  for  selling  ONLY 
SIX  PACKETS  new  Highly  Per- 
fumed  Sachet  Powder  AT  10c. 

This  is  a  Special  Offer  to  introduce 
our  sachet. 

We  also  give  Mama  Dolls,  Walking 
Dolla,  and  premiums  for  boys. 

UNION  NOVELTY  CO., 
Dept.  49  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


SJEPETi?  Genuine 

a  Leather 

Regulation  size, Genuine  Seal  Leath¬ 
er  cover  Football  with  steam  cured 
rubber  Bladder  Free  for  Belling  24 
Packets  Perfumed  Sachet  at  10c 
each. Easy  to  sell.  Write  today.  Send 
no  Money.  Get  your  Football  with- 
out  coat. 

JONES  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  671.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Boys  and  Girls 


HANDS 


Protect  yourself  against 
hold-up,  rowdies,  etc.  with 
this  clever  cigarette  case 
of  light  weight  metal.  Looks 
exactly  like  the  real  thing!  Pull 
the  trigger,  back  flies  the  lid 
showing  your  cigarettes.  Lots 
of  fun  scaring  your 
friends,  and  a  great 
protector.  Sold  exclu¬ 
sively  by  us  PAY  POST 
MAN  $1.79  on  de¬ 
livery  plus  postage. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

PATHFINDER  CO.,  Dep.  P16B534  Sixth  Ave.,  N.T. 


Pat.  Pending 


Get  Behind  a  Hohner  ! 
for  Happiness! 

There’s  nothing  like  good  music  for 
happiness;  and  there’s  nothing  like  a 
Hohner  for  good  music.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  learn  to  play  real  music  quickly 
with  the  aid  of  the  Free  Hohner  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book,  procurable  at  all  good  dealers. 

And  all  good  dealers  sell  Hohner’3 
Harmonicas  — 

The  World’s  Best 

“That  Musical  Pal  of  Mine”  is  a 
favorite  expression  among  Hohner  en¬ 
thusiasts  everywhere.  Hohner  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  sweeping  the  country.  Why 
don't  you  get  in  lin?  for  popularity  and 
enjoyment? 


EARN  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas 
Seals.  Sell  for  10c  n  set.  When  sold  send 
ns  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00.  No  Work — Just  Fun. 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

8814  Glenwood  Kd.  Dept.  148  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Filled  Monofram  Rin(  rnrr 
Guaranteed  lor  3  years.  To  lALL 
introduce  our  Sweet  Smelling  Sa¬ 
chet  Powder, we  will  send  this  ring, 
nnv  eiaa,  hand  F.nrraved  with  your  three 
initials  for  selling  only  six  pnrketsat  lOe. 

UNION  NOVELTY  COMPANY. 
Data,  ug  PAWTUCKET,  h.  | 


Go  to  your  dealer  today,  get  a 
Hohner  Harmonica— 50^  up— and  ask 
for  the  Free  Instruction  Book.  If  your 
dealer  is  out  of  copies,  write  M.  Hohner, 
Inc.,  Dept.  16b,  New  York  City. 

«■ 


ARMONICAS 


EGYPT'S 
CURSE  ON 
HIM,  SCIENT¬ 
IST  ENDS 
LIFE 


Plan  the  curse 
of  ancient  Egypt 
been  called  down 
again  on  alien 
disturbers  of  her 
buried  treasures? 

This  is  once 
more  the  talk  or 
London  since  the 
suicide  of  H.  G. 
Eve  lyn  -  White, 
Egyptologist  o  f 
Leeds  University. 
A  farewell  letter 
at  his  inquest 
said :  “I  knew 

there  was  a  curse 
on  me,  though  I 
had  leave  to  take 
those  xn  a  n  u  - 
scripts  to  Cairo 
The  monks  to’d 
me  the  curse 
would  work  a’l 
the*  same.  Now  it 
lias  done  so.” 

He  shot  him¬ 
self  in  a  cab  a 
few  days  ago 
while  responding 
to  a  summons  to 
an  inquest  on 
Miss  Mary  Helqn 
Nind,  a  school 
teacher  who  poi¬ 
soned  herself  on 
account  of  unre¬ 
quited  love  for 
him. 

White  spent 


many  years  in 
Egypt  conducting 
excavations.  Dur¬ 
ing  1920  and 
1921,  working  in 
Coptic  monas¬ 
teries  in  the 
Wadi  -  Natroun 
Valley,  about 
seventy  miles 
from  Cario,  he 
discovered  a  se¬ 
cret  room  about 
ten  feet  square. 
There  he  found  a 
number  of  Coptic 
and  Arabic  man¬ 
uscripts. 

After  translat¬ 
ing  them  there  in 
the  heat  and  dust 
and  tormented  by 
insects,  he  fin  illy 
obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  thej 
most  important  | 
manuscripts  t  of 
the  Coptic  Mi 
urn  at  Carlo. 


FREE 
Auto  Library 

A  big  5- volume  Auto  Refer¬ 
ence  Library  is  FREE  to 
you.  2200  pages.  2300  pic¬ 
tures,  charts,  photos,  etc. 
Finest  Auto  Library  in  the 
world.  Covers  every  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  books.  Alone  worth 
the  cost  of  the  course — but 
ALL  FREE* 

FREE 

Tools  and  Instruments 

Complete  equipment  for  re¬ 
pair  work — special  ratchet 
wrenches,  socket  wrench 
set,  extensions,  adapters 
and  universal  joint,  a  valu¬ 
able  “Sonoscope”  for  de¬ 
tecting  engine  irregulari¬ 
ties,  a  volt-ammeter  and  a 
Willard  Hydrometer  for 
battery  work,  and  a  set  of 
high-grade  feeler  gauges. 
This  FREE  outfit  would 
cost  you  $22  at  retail. 

FREE 

Employment  Service 

I  give  you  FREE  a  life-long 
help  in  aiding  you  to  get  a 
job.  Use  it  before  or  after 
you  graduate  —  any  time 
you  wish  —  and  as  long  as 
you  wish.  Through  close 
touch  with  Manufacturers 
and  Garages  we  seldom 
fail  to  successfully  place 
all  students  who  come  to 
us  for  employment. 


How  would  you  like  to  be  an  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineer,  a  Garage  Owner,  a  Serv¬ 
ice  Station  Manager,  an  Automobile 
Salesman,  or  an  Expert  in  some  other 
branch  of  this  wonderful  business  ? 

Be  the  Boss  with  Big  Pay — 
Learn  at  Home 
There’s  BIG  MONEY  in  it— there’s 
all  kinds  of  opportunity.  You  can  get  a 
job  anywhere  —  any  time  —  after  you 
know  the  business. 

Practical  Instruction — Easy  to  Learn 

I  can  teach  you — can  send  you  right  to  the  top  where 
the  BIG  PAY  is  found.  I  have  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  for  24  years  right  in  the  biggest  automobile  fac¬ 
tories  of  England  and  America.  My  Course  is  pur¬ 
posely  made  simple — so  anyone  can  understand 
and  apply  it— yet  it  is  thorough  and  practical  in 
every  way.  It  is  the  best  and  oldest  home  study 
Auto  Course  in  the  world.  Learn,  right  at 
home,  all  there  is  to  know  about  an  auto. 

I  Give  You  Guaranteed  Training 

You  risk  nothing— I  guarantee  your  suc¬ 
cess  and  satisfaction,  or  return  any  money 
you  pay  me.  But  I  know  I  can  make  you  a 
SUCCESS.  My  graduates  —  all  over  the 
country — are  getting  the  big  jobs  and  the 
big  pay  that  goeswith  them.  Why  shouldn’t 
you?  Age  or  lack  of  education  is  no  draw¬ 
back — all  you  need  is  ambition  to  learn. 

You  Earn  While  You  Learn 

I’ll  be  your  daily  partner  —  teach  you  every' 
thing  I  know — until  you  reach  the  point  where 
you  can  shift  for  yourself  and  pick  the  plums  of 
success.  And  you  can  start  earning  money  almost 
at  once— doing  jobs  of  repair  in  your  neighborhood 
with  the  FREE  TOOLS  I  furnish  you. 


Here  is  Your  Chance  —  Get  Started  Now 

Don’t  delay  a  minute — time  is  valuable — and  ac¬ 
tions  speak  louder  than  good  intentions.  Write  for 
full  particulars  and  Big  Free  Book — “The  Easy 
Way  to  Bigger  Pay.”  It’s  a  wonderful  volume  of 
information,  and  a  mine  of  inspiration.  Take  it9 
advice  —  and  in  less  than  a  year  you’ll  be  a  big 
money-winner  in  this  fascinating  auto  field. 

Tom  Plumridge,  Chief  Engineer 
Automotive  Division,  American  School 
Dept.  A-684,  58th  St.  &  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
Oldest  and  Best  Home  Stud?  Auto  School  in  the  World 


Tom 

Plumridge, 
Chief  Engineer, 
Automotive  Div., 

Moil  American  School 

iVidi!  Dept.  A-684 

58tk  *  drexel,  Chicago 

vuUpUll  Send  me  your  free  book  and 

•  j  other  information  on  how  I  can 

i\l  AW  *>est  Ket  into  the  PaV  Field. 

A  l  YV  This  request  is  to  put  me  under  no 

obligation. 


Name . 


Address 


City 


State...,. . . 


WORK  AND  WIN 


-  LATEST  ISSUES  - 

1T»0J>  Fred  Fear not  nnd  “Cunning  Charlie’  ;  or,  Reform¬ 
ing  a  Ra<l  Boy. 

1311  “  Return  to  Avon;  or.  Visiting  the  Old  School. 

1312  “  Generous  Hand  ;  or,  A  Friend  to  the  I’oor- 

1313  “  Hidden  Enemy;  or.  A  Stern  Chase  for  \en- 

geance. 

1314  “  Old  Friends;  or,  Thp  Reunion  At  Fredonlfl. 

1315  “  Sword  Fight;  or.  Matched  Against  a  Profes¬ 

sional. 

131ft  “  Strong'  Will ;  or.  Defeating  the  Loan  Sharks. 

1317  Rig  Stake;  or,  Hold  for  Ransom. 

1318  “  At  Princeton;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  College  Boys. 

1319  "  Hard  Hitting;  or,  Batting  It  Out  to  Win. 

1320  “  War  Canoe;  or,  Beating  the  Indian  Champions. 

1321  "  And  the  Errorless  Wonder;  or.  Calling  a  Ball 

Player’s  Bluff. 

1322  **  In  Township  Ten;  or,  The  Fight  -with  the  Sur- 

veors. 

1323  “  Throw  Home;  or,  Playing  in  the  Field. 

1324  “  Strange  Legacy;  or,  The  Trap  That  Almost 

Worked. 

1325  *'  Ninth  Inning  Finish ;  or,  Playing  Heady  Rase 

Ball. 

1320  “  Winning  Oar;  or,  A  Four-Mile  Pull  to  Victory. 

1327  **  Champion  Colts;  or.  Helping  Out  a  Young 

Nine. 

1328  "  New  Circus;  or.  Under  the  Canvas. 

1329  “  Base  Stealing;  or,  Going  the  Limit  to  Win. 

1330  “  Unknown  Friend;  or.  Saved  by  a  Girl’s  Wit. 

1331  “  Clever  Play;  or,  Fooling  the  Heavy  Batsmen. 

1332  "  Week  in  the  Woods;  or,  The  Gipsy’s  Strange 

Warning. 

1333  ”  At  the  Pate;  or.  The  Game  That  Had  to  Be 

Won. 

1334  “  War  on  Drink;  or,  Reforming  a  Hard  Crowd. 

1335  “  Twenty-Tuning  Game;  or,  Winning  Out  at  Last. 

1336  **  Search  for  Smith;  or,  The  Man  Who  Could  Not 

Be  Found. 

1337  “  At  the  Fair;  or,  Shaking  Things  Up  at  Shag- 

town. 

1338  ”  nunted  ;  or,  A  Plot  That  Was  Hard  to  Solve. 

1339  "  nnd  the  Boy  Boxer;  or,  Giving  a  Pugilist 

Points. 

1340  '*  Temperance  Play  ;  or.  Fighting  Drink  with  the 

Drama. 

1341  “  Death  Slide;  or,  Down  the  Great  Mountain 

Flume. 

1342  “  Call  by  Wireless;  or,  the  Friend  Who  Plaved 

him  false. 

1343  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Queer  Quartette;  or,  Jim, 
Jack,  Joe  nnd  Jerry. 

"  and  the  Girl  Telegrapher;  or.  Fighting  the 
Train  Thieves.  •• 

“  Vrv  for  Goal;  or.  Winning  in  the  Last  Moment. 

44  Indian  Boy;  or  Civilizing  a  Savage. 

“  Great  Sacrifice!  or.  All  for  the  Sake  of  a 
Friend. 

“  and  “Tired  Tim’’;  or.  The  Laziest  Boy  in  Town. 

“  Football  Giants;  or.  Handling  a  Heavy  Line. 

“  Exploring  Trip;  or,  A  Week  in  the  Crystal 
Caves. 

"  an(?  111(1  Fur  Hunters;  or,  A  Trip  to  Hudson’s 

Bay. 


1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 


HARRY  F.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  SI5  Cents  Per  Copy 
This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes 
in  the  method  of  construtlon  and  submission  of 
scenarios.  Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phnse  of 
scenario  writing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and 
Bookstores.  If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us 
the  prtee.  35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps  and 
we  wHl  mall  yon  one,  postage  free.  Address. 

L.  Befeareits,  210  .Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

w 

Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost 
Every  Subject. 


No.  17.  now  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  borne 
and  abroad,  giving  the  selections  of  colors,  material 
and  how  to  have  Iherp  made  up 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tba 

brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to 
the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become 
beautiful,  both  male  and  femnle.  The  secret  is  simple, 
and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVKNINO 
PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports 
card  diversions,,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable  for  par¬ 
lor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more 
for  the  money  than  nnv  hook  published. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  sec¬ 
ond  sight  explained  by  bis  former  assistant.  Fred  Hunt, 
Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dialogues  were  carried 
on  between  the  magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also 
giving  all  the  codes  nnd  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  I) REAMS.— This  little 

book  gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  to¬ 
gether  with  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Every  one  Is 
desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth, 
whether  happiness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You 
can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be 
convinced. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN VTJNTOR.— Every 
boy  should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book 
explains  them  all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hy¬ 
draulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.-+-One  of  the  most  Instructive 
books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes 
for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game,  and  oysters;  nlso  pies, 
puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  informa¬ 
tion  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  nnd  women;  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  make  almost  everything  around  the 
house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments,  brackets,  cements. 
Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— 

A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  In¬ 
formation  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ail¬ 
ments  common  to  every  family.  Abounding  In  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Includ¬ 
ing  hints  on  hnw  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rata, 
squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously 
Illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S 
•TOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest 
jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur 
minstrel  is  complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump 
speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  nnd  Irish.  Also  end  men  s 
jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur 
show's. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL 
Gt  IDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very 

instructive.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  this  book.  aa  it 
contains  full  Instructions  for  organizing  amateur  rain 
stre]  troupes.  ^ 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PL  A  A’  CA  RDS.— Giving  the  rules 
and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre.  Crihb-'ge,  Casino. 

;  orty-Flvp,  Ronnce.  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Anc-  | 
tton  Pitch,  All  Fours,  nnd  many  other  popular  games  of  I 
cards.  ; 

HOW  TO  WRITE  letters.— A  wonderful 

ttle  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart, 
your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in 
fn<d.  everybody  and  anybody  von  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— 

•  ivlnc  complete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  i 
method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming,  breeding,  and  man 
’’King  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full  Instruction*  for 
ranking  cages,  etc  Fnllj  explained  by  twenty  eight 
Illustrations.  v  '  I 

1  or  salo  by  all  newsdealera.  or  will  r*e  aent  to  a®y 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c  per  copy, 
in  money  or  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF.  Publisher.  Inc. 

166  'A  est  23d  Street  2^ewr  York  City 


